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KEEP A FARM RECORD. 

Such a hap-hazard thing as farming is 
now-a-days, is seldom seen. We farm for 
a. living, or to make money; and if we 
make the living, or the money, that is 
enough. We keep no accounts, much less care- 
ful accounts, of our business. We know how 
much is sown; and have a general idea how 
much we get. Only in some things we know 
how-much we raise. The expenses areguessed 
at; and the small doings of the farm—which 
make up a great deal at the end of the year— 
are not estimated atall. 

Now this is a very slovenly way of doing bu- 
siness. A man does not know what he is do- 
ing. He ought to know, among the many 
things that he does, which are the most profita- 


dle. mime o28-0- oes, and some are remanera- 
tive. Should he not distinguish between these? 
Verily. But he does not; all goes at hap-haz- 
ard. Good farmers do differently; not all that 
are called good. But the successful, scientific 
—successful because scientific—not nécessaril y 
learned and accomplished—the scientific farm- 
er knows his business, accurately, to a penny. 
He knows the lose and gain of everything. And 
it is here where we get our statistics; it is‘ here 
where the improvement bégins. These few 
men lead farming; and the few, we are glad to 
see, are rapidly increasing. 

Now; it is not necessary to keep a clerk to 
record all these things; nor absolutely necessary 
to keep a carefully prepared book. There are 
many ways to keep an account of the farm.— 
Each farmer ought to know, and may, which is 
the most ready and successful way to keep post- 
ed on what transpires on the farm. Some peo- 
ple have head-work enough for that, unless the 
farm is large, and the business complicated. 
But the head will not generally do. We must 
have. some way of noting down things as they 
occur, it matters not in how simple or homely 
a way, so that it be done with an understanding 
of the matter, so that the farmer can at any 
time refer to the facts, which otherwise would 
escape him. 

This keeping farm accounts should be made 
a business, @ part of the labor of the fatm—for 
it is labor, an effortto keep the account. But 
it pays— nothing better for the amount of la- 
bor bestowed. All business, to succeed, must 
have system ; and nothing more than farming. 
When once the habit is formed, the thing is 
easy; and the benefit will at once be. seen, 
which will establish the habit. Bat there must 
be an effort made, a beginning, as in all ¥hings. 
Besides, it exercises the mind, and makes# tian 
more'of a man, more systematic. When once 
the beauty ofa thing is seen, we are, apt, to 
follow after, ‘avd adopt it; but thére must be 
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working of a t poet rs 
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z) Tie best trotting timié dn record, is tlie omie j 


made by Flora Temple in 2 minutes atid’ 193 
‘Becdnds. The fustést’ patiig tine is eredited to 
Pocaliontas in'2 mina e8 ‘and 17} seconds.” > 


HEALTHY STOCK. 


We should always make it a rule to keep 
what we have, in the best possible condition. 1t 
will more than pay the extra expense. Look 
at our best farmers: what they have is often 
best. And they think it pays: they know it 
does: and, therefore, in their good judgment 
(and they have the best:of judgment) they see 
that everything they have is of the best kind, 
and in the best condition. They have, not on- 
ly good-blooded cattle, but they keep them in 
the best condition. They therefore don’t lose 
any of their stock. It is always strong and 
hardy, even in winter, and in the weak days of 
gpring. Their land is also in the best state of 
tillage. Lt is rich; made so, and kept so.— 
Such farms have always good fences, and good 


buildings. These are a/ways our prosperous 
farmers. 
Just so it is with the mechanic. His tools 


ie not w pluce for everything, and cterything 
in its place? Are not such mechanics the suc- 
cessful ones?, It is so the! world over; and it is 
just these men that‘are successful. hey lead 
the march of improvement, and give respecta- 
bility to their calling. 


ere of the best quality, and in order ; and has 


Who are the men, on the other: hand; that 
do. not succeed? The question need not be 
asked. Everybody knows it is the sloven, the 
careless—the man who starves his stock—who 
pinches it in feed—who wants to save feed, and 
thus hurts his stock, loses some, and in the end 
is the loser. A feeble, lean cow gives much 
less milk, and much poorer—so much so that 
there is actually a loss—a loss in all cases.— 
Such farmers always have carcasses in spring. 

A cow. or two is lost; a colt; perhaps a 
horse; lambs by the quantity ; and even hens 
and geese. By sowing a Jittle fodder, the very 
thing for which the fodder is raised—the stock 
is lost. Is it not clear that such men are on 
the back track. They must change for the 
better, or quit their business—or, rather, their 
business will quit them. 


Now, there is not only gain in saving your 
stock, by taking good care of it, but the 
very condition, the Aealth of your stock will 
ward off disease, which otherwise would fasten 
upon it, and, the man is “unlucky”—when it 
is. negligence, ignorance—seldom misfortune, 
seldom: accident.. So! it is with trees, shrubs, 
plants, and vegetables, of all kinds. Look at 
your orchards: if neglected, they will become 
moss-covered, scaly, and ailing. What is it 
that ails them? They are neglected. Treat 
them properly—prune them, and encourage 
their growth, and what becomes of the moss 
and the scales. They drop off, and you will 
thave cleat marrow bark, -thrifty! trees, and 
‘sound, excellent fruit; less subject:to:the insect, 
and out-growing its hurt’ As vultures follow 
decrepid animals, arid congregate -on ‘¢arrion, 
80 insécts will seek the sailing végetation, the 
vermin, the suffering stock of ‘the barn-yard.— 
is the great enemy of disease, and 
igheert, defies it.esroq-ors coqo ylyuiia wool 
Ah, the neglect that: we! see !—in all the’ de- 
partments of life; but the most harrowing on 





the firm. And when the farm is infested, the 
family will be also; and thus the thing is com- 
plete. Such families are not the ornament of 
éoviety: they are the disgrace, the fungus of 
th¢ healthy body politic. 

ere is no excuse for all this. We have ex- 
amples about us to pattern after; books and 
papers to read. Weare sloven, lazy and a dis- 
grace. Shall we continue this? or shall we 
profit by what we see around us? Shall we 
try and think a little ? or plod on in the slough 
a ignorance? 


~~ 
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|, ,Take Care of Your Lambs. 

‘The tenderest grass is best for lambs, Hence 
old pastures that have lain idle for a week or 
two, are usually selected. In separating lambs, 
these pastures should be kept for them, especi- 
ally if they have been accustomed to be in 
the, This makes them more familiar and 
satisfied. The sheep must. not be in call of 





-thglambs; and the fences must be tight so.as 


to bar all egress. A little Salt, with # pinch. of 
oat-neal, may. be given them daily. This 
will make them the more contented, and ens ble 
them) to grow and become strong. | Especially 
should this be done if the pasture fails, and 
when the season is advanced. Shelters as ne- 
cessaryjas food to their improvementand health. 
Be careful of your lambsiin the late cold rains. 
Accustom them to shelter, and pet them, This, 
in connection with good feed, will pay good in- 
terest, in wool as well as in carcass and propa- 


gation. Itis, indeed, the secret of success. 
a es 


Benefit of Bones. 

There is nothing that the farmer wastes that 
is 30 valuable as bones. The phosphorus con- 
tained in them, is of the richest matter for 
‘farming purposes. They should never be thrown 
away, Save them always. Either break them 
upas fine as you can, and apply to the soil, or 
burn and pulverize them. Treatedin this way, 
or reduced by acid or alkalies, they are the 
most direct stimulants the soil can have. They 
rank among the super-phosphates. At least 
save your bones, and give them to your gardens 
insome form or other. They will tell in any 
form, 
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A Little More Cultivating. 

We never harrow enough; we never culti- 
vate enough. Too mellow, ground cannot be 
mide—the mellower the better. And yet we 
herrow’simply to cover the grain, unless the 
land is'very rough. This is * wrong, wrong. 
Let the cultivator be used fretty, followed by 
the drag freely. Let them swim through the 
soil. ‘Some ground needs frequent plowing in 
addition to the cultivating ard harrowing. 
You cannot pulverize too much; you cannot 
pulverize enough. | ‘* But, there is no time to 
do all this.” Trué. And here is the great diffi- 
‘culty; we have too much, too ‘much land; 
our work has got the start of us—and it will 
keep it always where there: is: so much. of 1t. 
Better cultivate one acre thoroughly than two 
in the usual manner—for it will yield as much 
as the two without manure, unless your land is 
in a very mealy condition, which is‘ rarely the 
case. . Harrow more; cultivate more, »' 








INJURY TO PLANTS PERMANENT. 
It is with the vegetable, as with the animal 
kingdom —an injury will affect the future 
health. We therefore see many infirm men and 
animals, who date their infirmity to some mis- 
hap in previous life. It is difficult to root out 
a disease when once it becomes hereditary, or 
thoroughly established in the constitution. 

So it iswith plants: a thing, however, we pay too 
little attention to. Sow your grain early in spring 
—and if the weather is severe, ‘there will be a 
pale, straggling appearance of the grain, show- 
ing the hurt it received. And, though the 
weather may be favorable after that, and the 
ground rich, there will not be the crop that a 
healthy start would produce: the constitution 
of the plant’ is affected. How.often have we 
seen after-planted corn better than that. planted 
early, in consequerice of the unimpeded, healthy 
growth, which fully developed the plant, and 
brought it thus to maturity. The later corn is 
always best where the dall favors ripening..< .¢ 

A garden made early, produces early, but not 
so abundantly as one made a few weeks later— 
when everything rushes right forward. It will 
even overtake the early, unless the difference 
of time is great. But speed (of growth) is not 
so much what we are after; it is the abundance 
—the thorough health and vigor are the cause 
of this abundance. An insect may cripple a 
tree, pretty much for life. Why do people look 
for new seed to sow, fresh, of the last year’s 
raising? Because it is healthier; time has not 
been hurting it, drying up its vitality. It is 
known that vigorous, new seed produces, not 
only the surest, but the best crops. 

It matters not how yourseed is injured, wheth- 
er. by time, insect, or otherwise ; whether it is 
hardly ripe, or has suffered from a too long ex- 


posure to wet: the hurt is there. This germ, 
which embodies the future plant, must be what 
we wish the plant to be. Why do we select the 
earliest ears, the largest, the thoroughly ripe? 
Because we wish to get corn like them. And 
we do, if we do not injure the corn afterwards, 
in managing it. 

We musi select the best seed, if we wish .to 
getthe best crops. And we must see that it is 
notiinjured in the management afterward. Do 
we do these things? We do not. And. we 
are constantly getting the results of our not 
doing it, Health.is what is wanted in every- 
thing. Then there will be vigor, growth, profit, 


Grabbing Sheep. 

Daily do we see sheep grabbed by the wool 
and hauled about. Will people never learn bet- 
ter? Let. some one take them by the hair, and 
they would probably learn a lesson, Could 
they look under the skin they would be surpris- 
ed how much suffering they inflicted—for the 
sheep is dumb, and does not tell its; pain — 
Take by the neck—any place rather than 
the-wool—any place but the Adair. So it, is 
where sheep are hooked or thumped or knock- 
ed about. They are tenderit must be remem- 
bered—more so than any stock on the farm. 


{ Aflock of one hundred and sixty eight Span- 








ish Merino, sheep passed through Atchison one °¥ 
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Have a Soft Hand for the Brute. 


The treatment of cattle should be, first, hu- 


‘4 mane; second, humane; and so on through 
av the whole list. This attaches the brute to. the 


man; this attaches the man to the brute; and 
mutual good is the result. Willany one deny 
this? Is it not so in all the departments of life? 

We have known people to curry their cows— 
clean them as one would a horse. And what 
was the result? That the cows looked cleaner 
than other cows—looked better out of their 
eyes—grateful, healthful and happy. The skin 
was softer, cleaner; there was, in consequence, 
greater mobility of the skin, and better health. 

A man that will keep his cattle clean—heifers 
and steers as;well as milch cows, will be sure to 
keep his stables clean ; and his barn-yard dry ; 
his watering place handy, and good clear water. 
Will such a man neglect to feed properly his 
stock? We have then the whole secret of the 
success in stock-keeping—in an attachment 
to the dumb creature. Without this attachment 
who will take the proper pains with his cattle? 
Not even cupidity will do it. It lacks.the pa- 
tience, and the desire to bestow small favors— 
all-of which have so much effect in the course 
of the lifetime of a brute—particularly a cow, 
but also a sheep, a horse (which often receives 
it), and even that mud-roller, the hog. There 
is humor in a hog—wit often, though stubborn— 
and he is finely organized—of great importance 
(see the bacon, &c. that he makes)—and, to be 
useful more highly, he should be treated like 
Other stock. He will at least thrive upon it, 
whether he remembers it or not. But he will 
remember bad treatment—and he will let 
you know it. He will complain in a tone that 
cannot be mistaken. Let him get cold, or hun- 
gry, or set the dog at his ear, or bring him to 
the knife. And will not such an animal, so 
sensitive, appreciate good treatment ? He thinks 
his thanks; or he may rub it out; or grunt it. 
He is a hog remember. 

Such a man among his animals is worth all 
the Van Amburgs and Driesbachs in existence. 
He is honest; he is where the world and his 
Creator will approveofhim. Heisanexample. 
He is a good citizen. Will lend to his neigh- 
bors. Will help a public charity. Will build 
up society. For, think you such a man is not 
a Christian, loving as he does the creatures God 
has made? 
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FACTS IN CUTTING TIMBER. 
Cut timber from the middle of September to 


“the middle December, and you cannot get a 


worm into it. October and_ November are per- 
haps the best months, and sure to avoid the 
worms. 

You cut from March to June, and you can- 
not save the timber from the worms or borers. 
May used to be called peeling time; much 
was then done in procuring bark for the tan- 
neries, when the sap is up in the trunk and all 
the pores full of sap; whereas in October these 
pores are all empty—then is the time to cut, 
and there will be no worms. 

When you see an ox-bow with the bark tight, 
there are no worms, no powder-post, and you 
cannot separate it from the wood, and what is 
true in one kind is true in all kinds of timber, 
and every kind has its peculiar kind of worm. 
The.pine has, I believe, the largest worms ; and 
these worms work for many years. I have 
found them alive and at work in white-oak 
spokes that I knew had been.in my garret over 
twelve years, and they were much larger than 
at first; they do not stop in the sap, but con- 
tinue in the solid part. I donot think of buy- 
ing timber unless it is cut in the time above al- 
luded to. 

1 have wondered that there has not been 
more said on this subject, as it is one of great 
importance, even for firewood, and especially 
for ship-building, &c.— Cor. Boston Recorder. 
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Tue Grain Trave 1n Carcaco.—The Board of 
Trade of Chicago has made its seventh annual 
statement, from which it appears that there are 
seventeen grain warehouses in that city, with a 
total capacity of 9,935,000 bushels. Of these, 
two have a capacity of a million and a quarter 
each ; the lowest 78,000 bushels. The business 
in produce shows a slight falling off in nearly 
every instance, from the figures of the year 
preceding. The pa on of flour during the year 
amounted to 1,170,273 barrels, against 1,424,055 
barrels received during the ing year. 
The total shipments of flour during 
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[Written for Colman’s Rural World. | 
Strengthen the Defenses. 
BY HETTIE HAYFIELD. 

As attempts and actual robberies of meat- 
houses, constitute a part ‘of every morning’s 
village and neighborhood gossip, I will just 
describe our meat-house, and how we think we 
have made it pretty nearly secure against or- 
dinary burglars. The house is a large, good 
frame building, built on an ordinary stone found- 
ation; common batten door, on strap hinges, 
that did unship readily. The joists are gbout 
eight feet from the floor, and at suitable dis- 
tances from the joists to the comb of the roof; 
stout strips of timber are adjusted to hang the 
meat upon. The bottom is filled up even with 
thetop of the bottom plate of the frame with 
turnpike rock (rock about eighteen inches deep 
I judge.) This rock bed is coated smoohly 
and firmly with earth. Two sides of the meat- 
house are occupied with troughs of sufficient 
capacity to hold many hundred pounds of pork 
in salt. On the third side, a stout platform is 
built, wide enough for two rows of hogsheads 
to stand on. On each side of the door, we 
usually place barrels of salt, soap, or other 
heavy articles not easily raised. 

Having taken all these precautions agninst 
under-miners in the piping days of peaces¢arce 
yet “lang syne,” we simply rejoiced in the pos- 
session of a good meat-house, in which we 
sometimes smoked a hundred hogs, and kept 
lots of things on the lower floor, without fear 
of molestation, unless our own home-born re- 
tainers, who were wont like Southern breezes 
to steal round us with their odors, should some- 
times practice their sleight of hand on these 
tempting stores for contraband trade. 

But the quick-repeated reports from our eldest 
born’s revolver one night, and the fast-fleeing 
footsteps of two thieves, awakened us from our 
dreams of security to the necessity of “‘strength- 
ening the defenses,”’ which we did in very sim- 
ple fashion on this wise : 

1. We nailed strips of flooring on the out- 
side of every alternate upright piece in the 
frame; using fencing nails a footapart. This 
checker-work neatly done, is not very disfigu- 
ring. 

2. We had two short pieces of chain and 
four long strong staples prepared; one staple 
clenched ; one end of the chain through the 
batten of the door—the other fastened it to the 
door-frame—rendering the unshipping of the 
door a useless achievement. 

We had one strong common lock; we pro- 
cured an equally good padlock of peculiar key, 
and passing a chain through the batten of the 
door and around the door-frame, we lock the 
two ends every nighttogether. A strong spring, 
with a sonorous cow-bellattached for an alarm, 
completes our fortifications. 

A nice little stove, with a row of holes 
around the upper part of the short pipe, togive 
vent to the smoke, is our centre piece in this 
building; an old tin pan inverted, stops the 
ascent of any sparks. 

I know there are better-organized meat-houses 
in the land, but we give the above atits value 
to those who have to ‘make the best of what 
they have. 

We mean to lay a floor in the upper story, 
with just sufficient space between planks pr 
the smoke to pass ; and if honesty is not rifer 
in the land, have no entrance except by an 
iron door and portable ladder to the second 
story. 
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Suor uy Wueat anv How To Prevent [7,— 
Take one pound of blue oil of vitriol—dissolve 
it in twoor three quarts of boiling hot water, in 
some earthen vessel. Then put itin a pail ahd 
fill with cold water. Now take ten bushelsof 
seed wheat, on the barn floor, and sprinkle this 
solution all over it, and shovel it pay ly 
so that every kernel is wet, and in two or thiee 
hours it isready tosow. You may keep it loig- 
er just as well, if you dry it and keep it from 
heating. This receipt is efficient, but if you 
have very sroutty wheat you may raise a little 
smut the next year, but none after that.—| Or. 
Co. Gent. 
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) A Sreapy Fiow or Minx.—Regular milking, 





ear amounted to 1,287,545 barrels, against 3,- 
507.816 barrels in the year ora ese 


statistics show a slight decrease in the trade for 
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markets and the fluctuations in . 


e}and feed so as to keep up a good flow of milk, 


requisite to successfuldairying. When once 
milk falls off, it is difficult to regain the 
y. Milk regularly then, and as quick as 
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SHEEP IN MISSOURI. 

The following tells what is being done in this 
line in Livingston county in this State: 

Last week we met Mr. Giles J. Gifford and 
brother, from Huron county, Ohio, who have 
settled ten miles north of this town, on the 
Trenton road, where they have purchased about 
four hundred acres of land forsheep husbandry. 
They have brought with them six hundred and 
forty head of sheep—having driven them from 
Ohio. Some of these sheep are very valuable— 
said to be worth $75 per head, and the whole 
average some $12 per head, The Messrs. 
Gifford have a very fine stock range, having 
settled on the divide between Crooked and No 
creeks, and near their confluence with Grand 
River. The range on the bottom is some five 
or six miles in circumference, and will afford 
ample feed and hay for many head of stock. 

he Messrs. Jolly, from Richland county, 
are about two miles further up the East Fork of 
Grand River, and west of Honey Creek. We 
noticed their arrival some time ago, and having 
had a talk recently with one of these gentlemen, 
are prepared to give further facts respecting 
their enterprise. They have near 450 head of 
sheep of the best Spanish Merino variety. 
Their clip last epring was over six pounds per 
head. One of their bucks clipped 22 pounds of 
wool. If he increases this clip on the prairies 
of Missouri, he will be likely to become one of 
the heaviest shearers in the West. The Messrs. 
pn expect to increase their flocks to 2,000 

ead. 

Mr. Henry Baker, formerly of Cleveland, 
Ohio, is a neighbor of the Jollys, and came 
last: year. He sheared this year 180 head of 
sheep, purchased a year ago out of a premium 
flock in Summit county, Ohio. He drove them 
through last year, and thinks he injured them 
somewhat by over-feeding on corn during the 
winter, so that thewool began tostart. Owing 
to a want of help, it was late before he could 
get his sheep washed and sheared, and they 
lost wool. Heclipped from his 180 head, under 
these unfavorable circumstances, 745 pounds of 
nicely washed wool, or four pounds and near 
three ounces per head. A very good clip, but 
one which will no doubt be increased by at 
least one-third. He sold his clip to Mr, 
Knowlton, of Licking county, Ohio, for 75 cents 
per pound. 

e are getting some tolerable fair sheep 
kings in the north part of our county. We 
have Hunt, Wilson, Drake, Baker, Jollys, and 
now Giffords, and perhaps others; and it will 
not be many years until this county will be as 
famous for its fine wool and large flocks of 
sheep as is Licking county, Ohio. Those 
named are all from. Ohio; and_ why should 
it not? Here we have fine pasturage, milder 
climate, costing only about half as much 
to winter stock, and less mortality, with equal 
markets, and it should therefore speedily grow 
into a famous sheep raising and wool growing 
region.—[ Chilicothe Constitution. 


AGRICULTURAL QUERIES. 

Ep. Rurat Wortp: I wish, through the 
World, to obtain information ou the following 
subjects : 

Ist. When and how should Orchard Grass 
seed be sown. Will it, like Blue Grass, take on 
unbroken prairie or forest lands ? 

2d. Where, and at what cost, can I obtain 

Osage Orange plants, in sufficient quantity to 
plant two or three miles of fence the following 
spring ? 
3. Where, and at what cost, can I obtain Ever- 
green seed, particularly White Pine, Hemlock 
and American Arbor Vite, in sufficient quan- 
tity to plant three or four acres of forest? When 
and how should they be planted? 

4th. Will the Cottonwood tree come from 
cuttings? 

5th. Whatspecies of timber would you ad- 
vise for forest planting on our prairies? 

A paper in the World on ihe subject of forest 
planting and growing, would greatly oblige 
many prairie farmers. Please tell us what to 
plant, and when and how, and where and at 
what cost we can obtain seed or plants. 

We need timber for a variety of purposes: 
fuel, shelter, fencing, building, &c. For such, 
facility of propagation and rapidity of growth, 
are important considerations. For shelter, we 
want a thick bough, and, if it can be obtained, 
i will hold the leaf through the 
winter. For fencing, &c., durability isa matter 
of prime necessity. Respectfully, 

ickory Oreek,Mo. §_ Tuos. i. Musick. 

[ Will our readers who have experience, reply 


to these questions ?—Ed. R, W.] 


HOW A HOG SWEATS. 

Not like a horse or a man, but through his 
forelegs. There isa spot on each leg, just be- 
low the knee, in the form of a sieve. Through 
this the sweat passes off. And it is necessary 
that this is kept open. If it gets closed, as is 
sometimes the case, the hog will get sick; he 
will appear stiff and cramped—and unless he 
gets relief it will go hard with him. cure 
him, simply open the pores. This is done by 
rubbing the spot with a corn-cob, and washing 
with warm water. 
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FALL PLOWING AGAIN. 


In looking over the sown fields, we see many 
lumps. This is owing to wet plowing. We 
see littlegrain on such spots, Thereare others 
finely worked; these stand thick with a green 
growth. Now, it is patent to every one that 
these rough places will produce little or nothing 
—besides, they will be a hindrance to the fn- 
ture crop if that crop is one of grass, both in 
mowing and the crop raised. Some whole fields 
we notice are mellow as an ash-heap. These 
are green throughout. Will our people continue 
to plow wet this fall so that the lumps go over 
into the next year’s crop, as they certainly will 
—for the frost cannot restore them—or but lit- 
tle? Wet plowing is the cause of these lumps 
in our clayey soil, as has so often been said.— 
We must continue to warn the people against 
them, for the practice is ruinous to the land as 
well as to the crop. Do not put your plow in- 
to the soil immediately after a thorough rain, 
even if you should plow less. Rather plow in 
the spring; rather plow less, and let some of 
your land lie to grass, or even idle. 


? wy 
LDITOR’S TABLE. 
ILLINOIS STATE FAIR. 

There was the largest and best display of 
Agricultural Implements and Machinery at 
Chicago that we eversaw. We believe no other 
State has yet made such a large and splendid 
exhibition. The prairies favor the use of the 
improved implements and machines; and any 
one could have selected everything he needed 
to farm in the most skillful and successful 
manner. Here were your gang plows on which 
you could sit and smoke your pipe, while the 
soil was being turned over in the most approv- 
ed manner. You could then jump on your 
drills on wheels, and put in your seed with 
great exactness—whether in planting corn or 
putting in the smaller grains, Then you could 
get on the corn cultivators and ride while the 
corn was being most skillfully plowed, hoed, or 
cultivated. And you could get on the reaper or 
header, and aarvest your crop rapidly and nice- 
ly, and then run your heads or sheaves of 
grain through. the thresher, and measure up 
forthe market the grain you have raised. 

The improved implements and machines are 
going to be of great advantage to the large farm- 
ers. Associations could be formed for farming, 
and large profits derived by the use of the im- 
proved implements. As large a per cent. could 
thus be made by the employment of capital as 
by manufacturing. : It is surprising that we do 
not hear of more associations for farming. 

The display of stock was large and fine. _IIli- 
nois is a great sheep State, and all the breeds 
were largely represented. 

In fruit, the south half of the State beat the 
northern half badly. Dr. Hull, Mr. McPike 
and Mr. Pearson, of Alton; Mr..Stewart, of 
Quincy; Capt. F. Evans, of Makanda, and Mr. 
Baker, of South Pass, IIll., were the largest 
exhibitors. 

The weather was rainy and the Fair conse- 
quently less attractive. The fast trotting horses 


drew the largest attendance. Financially, we 
learn the Fair was a success. Our thanks 
are due Mr. Reynolds, the accomplished Sec- 
retary of the State Board, Mr. S. B. Chandler, 
of Belleville, one of the efficient Directors, and to 
Hon. M. L. Dunlap, of Champaigne, the Rural 
of the Chicago Tribune, for polite attentions re- 
ceived. 














FAIR AT HERMAN. 

We had the pleasure of visiting the Fair at 
Herman, and witnessing one of the finest ex- 
hibitions of fruits we have seen for a long time. 
Grapes, apples, peaches and pears, were on the 
tables in great abundance, and were of the best 
varieties; and their fine size and appearance 
showed they had been skillfully grown. 

We visited the vineyards of Mr. Poeschell 
and Mr. Husmann, and found the Concord and 
Norton’s Virginia varieties heavily laden with 
fruit. Mr. Husmann said the Hartford Prolific 
had been healthy and bore heavily, and he has 
made quite a large quantity of wine from this 
variety. Mr. H. has done more for grape cul- 
ture in Missouri than any other man, and de- 
serves great credit for the exertions he has made 
to popularize the planting of vineyards. 

essrs, Blunden, Koenig & Co., of this city, 
were the only exhibitors of Agricultural Imple- 
ments. 
The fruit 


pores of the West will always 
be well paid by 


visiting the Herman Fairs. 
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CARE OF ORCHARDS. 

An orchard well repays one for kind treat- 
ment. It seems to try to reward one for every 
attention shown it. If this attention is not 
given it, the trees know it. They feel the 
slight. Like a jealous mistress they show their 
displeasure. They grieve and mourn, become 
sickly, and pine away and die. Who has not 
seen such orehards, such trees. They have not 
been Joved and cared for. They are orphans, 
neglected, and compelled to shirk for them- 
selves as best they may, and many die from 
neglect and starvation, or disease. Is this right? 
As with man, so with trees, the first necessity 
is food. This they receive through the roots. 
The soil then must be put into condition to fur- 
nish it. It must be kept mellow, friable, so 
that the roots can run far and wide in search of 
nutriment. If the soil is hard, uncultivated, 
they can run but little, and get little food. The 
atmosphere, the rains, the dews, have but little 
effect on soil in this condition. The soil can- 
not absorb the gases and other nutritive proper- 
ties, and supply them to the roots. The trees 
consequently starve or make but feeble growth. 
All young orchards should be kept in hoed 
crops for the first few years, such as corn, po- 
tatoes, tobacco, cabbage, beans, &c., and the 
ground should be worked with the cultivator and 
plow. constantly. Trees in such a place will 
make more growth in one or two years than in 
half a dozen in meadows, or on land in oats, 
wheat, and similar crops. 

Then" the insect tribes must be watched. The 
caterpillars must be kept in check. ‘Whenever 
a nest appears, it must be exterminated. Un- 
less this is done, the number of caterpillars in 
the orchard will soon be legion. 


All fruit that drops from the tree, should be 
picked up and destroyed. The fruit falls on 
account of the work of insects. The eggs are 
‘deposited in the fruit, the larve are hatched 
from the eggs, they begin to work, the fruit is 
injured and falls. If gathered and destroyed— 
the perfect insects (the moths) are not produced 
to multiply their species. Hogs are an excel- 
lent thing in an orchard on this account. They 
eat upthe fruit as fast as it falls, and thus keep 
the insects in check. Soap-suds is an excellent 
application to the bodies of trees. They keep 
the bark smooth, destroy numerous insects de 
posited in crevices of the bark, and contain pot- 
ash and other ingredients conducive to the 
growth and health of the tree. Lime, ashes 
and manure of al) kinds should be scattered on 
the soil and about the trees. It is food that the 
trees like, as well as hogs or cattle like corn. 
Trees and all crops need food as well as stock, 
and pay for it as well. 

Trees like also to look well. They are as 
fond of making a good appearance asa young 
lady. They want to be in comely shape—in 
fair proportion. It is easy to make them so.— 
It needs a little taste and skill joined to the use 
of the pruning knife. 





What a pleasant thing it is to visit an orch- 
‘ard in perfect order, every tree neatly pruned 
in good health, making a fine growth, and 
either loaded with golden ‘and scarlet fruit, or 
preparing for that maternal period. But a man 
must Jove his orchard almost ‘as well ashe 
does ‘his wife and ‘children (no disrespect: to 
‘them), or he will not have # perfect orchard.— 
Whatever a man loves to do, that he will:do 
‘welland' whatever he dislikes will be'stighted. 
‘Love®*your' trees, cultivate an” attachment for 
“them, consider ther) if you please, ‘your ‘ehild- 
ren;2and then whatever will promote: ‘their wel- 
“fare Yow will be sure tofurnish them.” \° |) 


1 \/dny Missouri; a! ‘new°era!'is dawning in fruit| « 


eultureb':Our dtchard lands are just beginning 


4 to -bel appreciated. ! Trees) by ‘the million:are 











being planted, and if well attended to, they will 
add not only to the health and happiness of 
the people, but to the inestimable value of our 
lands. 

Such magnificent specimens of fruit of all 
kinds as are produced in Missouri we have never 
seen in any other State. Truly we are ina fa- 
vored land. 
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[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
IMPROVEMENT IN GRAPES. 
The grape is very susceptible of change.— 
This accounts for its great improvement, and 
” | rapid deterioration, suffering sometimes in a 
few years to almost a dearth of its excellencies. 
It is a plant that has little substance—and 
this substance held in a large preponderance 
of water, and a frail, porous stem. It is 
subject to the vicissitudes of climate and 
of culture: in a word, it is delicate. But in 
this very delicacy and susceptibility of change, 
lies the advantage of the cultivator. He can 
control this easily-directed plant to his advan- 
tage. But he must have an eye, not only to 
the requisites of improyement—he must not on- 
ly see his way clear to the ultimate of all the 





the accidents which are a check to the im- 
provement. These must be scrupulously avoid- 
ed as the others adopted. The one course will 
generally affect the other. 
We have then a plant that is largely at our 
option of treatment. We see this in the past 
great improvement which has been made, com- 
paratively in a few years, in our native grapes. 
It needs but a few years more to bring us ona 
vel with Europe. Our great diversity of cli- 
ate, soil, &c., favors us—and the impetus 
hich ‘recent success has given the grape in 
merica, particularly in some parts of the 
Vest, is a pretty sure augury that our trans- 
tlantic brethren will soon be outstripped. Our 
tive varieties are most promising. The Dela- 
\ e-—which is already an established excel- 
, in the grape calender, not only of this 


improvement in all the great qualities essential 
It is healthy (in this 
sickly, “rotting” age), hardy, highly and purely 


to a first-class grape. 


ancient prestige. Its bunch and berry are also 
in keeping with its other rare qualities, avoid- 
ing the coarse on the one hand, and the dimin- 
utive on the other. Besides, it is early and a 
good keeper. It is prolific. It will adapt itself 
to all sections of the country. These qualities 


improved—particularly is the berry advanced 
in size, as well as the bunch in shapeliness. 


But we have a variety of culture—neglect 
carelessness, and ignorancein directing, which 


treatment. 


pruning, 


among the careless of the experienced. ‘There 


of fruit culture. 


provement. 


the vine, than rapid ‘fermentation for its wine.: 


of thé soil will do this.’ But thisi is not wanted. 


‘bad at that.’ It wants a moderate, continued,, 
elaborate growth, This it ‘can only sectire ‘by, 


with more clay and .lime then. The ‘depth 8e- 
cures evenness of igrowth, and’ gives a chance 











qualities desired—but he must be familiar with} ” 


country, but of Europe—has made a march of 


flavored, with the genuine wine-sap to give it 


—most or all of them—have been greatly im- 
proved by cultivation, and are constantly being 


take away a great deal of the:good reputation of 
our grapes, particularly our best varieties. Thus 
the Delaware, the Diana, and others have suf-|to attend to their trees in the spring, to see to 
fered seriously—all in consequence of bungling|them now. There are comparatively few orch- 
There is bad propagation, imma-|ards which have been neglected, that are not 
ture wood, sickly growth, ruthless or neglected | infested by the borer. 


are but few, comparatively, that grow the grape | unmistakeable evidence. 
properly, especially with a view to improvement. 
But there are a few we are glad to see—and/|the trees, but some other inscrutable malady: 
these will elevate the grape interest, and make|so little are people acquainted with this enemy 
it what it is in Europe—the chief department} of the orchard. 


a deep’ soil, ‘porous, 80 as to let the warmth and) 
the ‘ait ” in—porous at top, and’ light," ‘andj the knife, examine the trees jagain. in the wine) OP 
springy—but less 860 as you proceéd® down—}ter.or early spring... He, will,,then make him-| 
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for ripening the wood and concentrating and 
maturing the qualities of the fruit. It wants 
time to do this—as much of the season in the 
spring as possible, especially inourmore North- 
ern latitudes. Plants raised under the same 
condition—slow, steady, mature growth—are 
what is wanted ; and no others will do. Hence 
the nurseryman is often in fault. The honor 
and reputation of nurserymen should always be 
considered in purchasing plants. Then, with 
a favorable locality, and the usual best treat- 
ment, the grape will not only be a success in 
growing a crop, but in improvement. The 
treatment, after all, it will be seen, is simple; 
but it must be careful and thorough—for the 


grape is delicate, and requires such treatment. 
New Yor«KER. 


[We give place to the above article, but 
must say that our correspondent is in great 
error, when he says the Delaware will adapt it- 
self to all sections of the country. It has been 
tried for the past five years in portions of Illi- 
nois and Missouri, and invariably loses its foli- 
age before maturing the crop. The quality of 
the fruit is superior, but the small amount it 
produces and the unhealthiness of its foliage, 
are insuperable objections to our recommending 
it for general cultivation.— Hd, R. W.) 


High or Low Headed Peach Trees. 

Some diversity of opinion exists among our 
orchardists in regard to the height the peach 
tree should be allowed to throw out its branch- 
es. Dr. Hull and Geo. Booth, of Alton, do not 
allow their trees to begin to form heads under 
four or five feet from the ground. They want 
plenty of room left under the branches, for a 
horse to walk so as to plow and cultivate the 
soil. They say the ground must be worked— 
and it can be, cheaper and better by horse pow- 
er than by hand. Dr. Hull also contends that 
we must catch the curculio, and he wants 
room to work under his trees with his gréat 
inverted umbrella, so as to jar the trees and 
have them fall into this curculio-catcher, which 
is carried around on something like a wheel- 
barrow, securely fastened, The curculio is 
eyery year becoming more troublesome, and it 
is well enough to prepare to meet this enemy, 
They are not satisfied with destroying the plum 
crop—they must try their “teeth” onthe peach 
Dr. Hull drives his wagon under the trees 
and picks the fruit from the wagon, contending 
it a better way than to have low heads and pick 
from the ground. It has of late years been 
recommended to let the peach tree branch as 
low as it will—but those who are about putting 
out peach orchards, will do well to consider 
whether they had not better prevent them from 
forming their heads lower than. four or five 
feet. Peach trees are being set out almost by 





»|the million, and it is well to start right. 





THE APPLE BORER. 
It is high time for those who have neglected 


The trees are: not all 


unfavorable locality, badly-prepared| necessarily killed that are attacked—but all 
soil, injudiciously selected. All these’properties| suffer more or less. 


are abundant among the inexperienced, and|not seen; in others not readily. Those trees 


Sometimes this effect is 
alone that are severely attacked will die or give 


And it is not general- 
ly surmised that itis the borer that is affecting 


The egg which was deposited iu the spring or 


A few remarks as to the principles of im-|summer, is now hatched—and the worm is at 
Sun, and a dry, deep soil, are in-| his, depredations, 
,|dispensable to improvemeat—that is,’ indis-| foot of the tree. Scrape off the rough outside 
pensable to the best culture (which gives us the|bark—and if the ‘tree appears all healthy}, 
improvement, and which must be continued, to/ around the collar—all is well. 
retain it.) Rapid growth will no more do for}discolored spots.are found, depend upon it the 


You will find him at the; 


-But if dark or 


borer is' there, especially ifa small: perforation 


A shallow, rich soil will produce a luxuriant} is'found. Follow this with your knife, and yous 
growth. The immediate sun and the fertility] will find the worm—from a quarter to“half. an} 


inch in length. Or, wash the part cleared. of the 


It is an unnatural growth. Tt’ grows wood—| outside bark, with strong lye or soap-suds, Re= 


peat, several times... This is. more Aalutary if 
performed earlier... « 
If the grub. escapes; the dine or theZscrutiny of; 





heaps of dust or castings—that isthe) spot; An} 





“| very few people are aware of. It ig ‘in the man- 


self known: to.a certainty,,;, There. will. be litt] aaeieial<ieal 


eo Bop! Ss 
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orifice will be found. Follow this, and-you will 
get into a circular hollow ot about the size of a 
eent. Ifyour searchis early, you will find the 
grub here; if late, he will be farther up wheré 
he has his quarters, sometimes 10 to 15 and 
even 18 inches above the ground. You can 
trace him to this spot by a cylindrical hole.— 
This hole will lead you somewhat into the wood 
if you follow it—but out again to the bark be- 
fore it stops. There is your enemy laid up in 
the pupa state, ready in the spring to emerge a 
fly—or rather, a beetle, going only on his depre- 
dations at night, depositing eggs (in May and 
June) for another crop. 

One borer will thus hurta treeto some extent; 
several will make it pale and sickly; a large 
number will form acircle of burrows around 
the tree—and your tree is girdled—dead. And 
yet you have only the little heaps of castings 
to tell what is the matter, Young trees, because 
they are tender, are mostly affected, and most 
readily destroyed. A little trouble will save a 
fine orchard. 
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THE BLACK HAMBURG GRAPE. 
Capt. F. Evans exhibited some fine specimens 
of this choice variety of the foreign grape 
grown in the open air, at his farm at Makan- 
ka, Ills. We havebefore spoken of fine bunch- 
es of this variety having been exhibited by D. 
T. Jewett, Esq., of this city. 

Who will not take a little pains to cover their 
canes in winter, when such choice grapes can 
be had. Truly, wearein a favored fruit region. 
Southern Illinois and Missouri are hard to beat 
in the line of fruits. 
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The Use of Leaves to the Farmer. 

Nature, which doeth all things well, scatters 
her leaves upon the ground, and thereby pro- 
tects the roots of the trees. In an open field, a 
tree will sometimes die from the exposure of 
the ground, if the roots run near the surface.— 
Naked soilfreezes deeply. 

In the woods there is seldom frost in the 
ground. If any, always less than in the open 
field. This is in consequence, not merely of 











the collection oftrees, which acts as a break to 
the wind, but very little guard against the fror’, 
—but on account of the leaves which cove*: the 
ground. Now, leaves have a property which 


ner of their lying together. Reing of a thin, 
flat form, they are capable of ‘iyisig close togeth- 
er, like blankets—and tbat is what they are to 
the earth, protecting it from the cold, being 
non-conductors, as‘wellas forming a covering. 

In those parts of a garden where the leaves 
of grape Vines or shrubbery strew the ground, 
plants axe protected, while in the remainder all 
is barren, Itis the leaves that have the virtue . 
of preventing the frost. 

Some gardeners heap up with leaves their 
tender plants, and cover with brush or evergreen 
boughs to keep the wind from blowing away the 
leaves. This has been proved to be effectual in 
preserving from frost. 

Leaves do not only act as a mulch (and they 
are the best kind of mulch) and protection, but 
may be used as absorbents of manure. They 
are used to advantage inthe compost heap, on 
the barn-yard, but more especially in the stable, 
where they make a warm, dry bedding, and 
take up readily the urine and fluid parts of the 
excrements, and yield to a crumbling state, 
which is an advantage over straw. 

As to obtaining the leaves, there is little dif- 
ficulty. Our country in the main is a wooded 
country... The forest floor is thickl covered 
with leaves, often lying in heaps. ere is the 
great source whence the leaves may be obtained, 
and to'‘any desirable extent—raked together, and 
carried home in a ae wagon-box. 

How.much preferable is,.this to saw-dust, 
which absorbs but little, being iar 4 charged 
with moisture. The leaves are d eir pores 

open like ‘so’ many mouths to ‘take in the en- 
riching matter. 

Here is no expense—only the little trouble of 
securing, the leaves. Besides, there is fertility 





in leaves. Our rich muck- beds are formed of 
‘them’ and their kindred, the’ and weeds. 
A mule of leaves applied in ‘the fall to our 


orchards, packed and secured i the /raing and 

nows, , makes the very best mulch in the world. 
Sawid pat hes its further objection in the acid 
it soiitettiat t solits, and thus hurts the ground. 
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im firming. Use them now. 
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‘The Meuepoune be said of recent tan-bark. 7 
poeere lis good); chaff: iis, better ;; but, the: mois- .} 
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[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
AUTUMN. 
The field isold that now I view; 
The flowers and grasses all are new. 
I’ve mourned the old, and now again 
Prepare to weep this latest train. 





The old recedes, and older grows, 

© And holier, as its light it throws 
Round*ancient landmarks, haunts of youth, 
Forever faithful to their truth— 
Now coming back with softening rays 
Toflight these later autumn days. 


Here Boyhood walks again the fields 
Amid the plenteous harvest-yields ; 
And evening’s rest, and household cheer, 
With kindliest greetings, now are near. 


Now silent sits the bee, and lorn, 

In vacant nooks and meadows shorn ; 
The butterflies—but few remain— 
Roam sadly, slowly, o’er the plain ; 
They bask. not in the suns of June, 
But dream away the short, faint noon; 
No roving now from flower to flower, 
Chasing each other every hour, 

With breeze uhseen, and sky most fair, 
And love and beauty everywhere. 


There isa pause. It is an hour 

Of deep solemnity and power. 

Nature is mourning for her lost, 

Of flowers and leaves and buds, a host. 
And man mourns also, deeper far 

Than autumn’s range, or evening’s star. 
He also has his buried loves— 

Not flowers alone, but that which moves 
Beyond what autumn ever knew— 
Tears fer the lovely and the true. 


It is most aad, these silent eves, 
To listen to the wind that grieves, 
’\. And know the spider works and weaves, 
With all the children in their graves— 
The Wild flowers—while the pale weed waves, 
The only mourner of the train 
That summer knew upon the plain, 
When weeds and flowers went hand in hand, 
A happy, bright, contented band, 
Making a picture through the land. 
The wood is still, save where it talks 
With leaves that drop upon the walks— 
Drop, ah, so silently, so slow ! 
As if each leaf were loth to go. 
In truth it is a saddened sight 
To see these children of the light 
Humbled so low! They find their grave 
Where flowers were wont to nod and wave ;— 
All in one sepulchre are cast, 
A frail memorial of the past— 
And nature spreads her winter’s pall, 
And sings a requiem over all. F.G. 
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HOW TO SUCCEED. 

When we look at children, we look at the 
great men of the nation. There they all are, 
for all of them have been children—and yet 
children are alike. Who can select the great 
ones from among them? Noone. The preco- 
cious are generally found behind in advanced 
life, so that we cannot tell. How then do these 
children become great—in so many different 
walks of life? You have but to look to see.— 
They do it by perseverance. All begin their ca- 
reer. But only here and there one perseveres: 
and he perseveres through everything. But 
why? For two reasons: because he has the 
love of his pursuit in him, urging him on; and 
because he knows he must employ a// his time 
to gain the requisite knowledge and faculty. 

Without a love for your calling, your appli- 
cation benefits you only in part—for your 
knowledge is not thorough, not clear, not your: 
own. When you love your pursuit, it becomes 
part of yourself as you imbibe~it—you find- 

something kindred in it—and it thus helps to’ 
swell theShomogeneous mass—yourself. This 
is[growing; this is getting faculty. It is not 
getting%nature—it is developing fnature, as a. 
plant grows from its seed, a mighty tree from 
anfacorn—only however when you give it prop- 
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||} Then she will favor the effort: she has made it 
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bad treatment, only a shrimpgrowth will be the 
result, Somesoilisirreclaimable. ‘Thus we have 
Here nothing can be done: new sdil 
must take its place. But, let it bea common 
or a general soil—and that is the.soil we mean 
—and wonders can be wrought by cultivation. 

The poorest students have sometimes made 
the greatest .men—by atter-incessant culture.— 
Culture implies the whole, a comimon taculty 
given. This, then, is encouraging; but dis- 


couraging also in view of the ¢ffort necessary} reg] claims to a relationship. 


to success. Is it? By no means. The man 
who loves his pursuit, loves the toil: @f it. 
Hence; his very effort is a pleasure—and in- 
deed, we are not sure but the greatest pleasure. 


Fame secured, it is found an “empty thing,” It} peyerse, 


is in the pursuit where the great pleasure lies. 


| Now which of us can say as much of his! genuine poetical quality. 
pursuit? 


If it cannot be said, the soonerit is 
given up the better, unless all pursuité are 
equally the same with the person—whieh is 
the great misfortune generally. We seek after 
fame, after greatness, when instead of loving 
the pursuit of the particular calling in which 
we are engaged, we are only aiming at the ap- 
plause, the fame, which success in it secures, 
Here is the great rock upon which so thany 
hopes are wrecked. 
Fame is jealous—will not be taken by false 
pretences. She requires a true, honest motive. 


so that then only success can be secured. If 
we are constantly flattered by the siren (ap- 
plause) who beckous at the end of the'course, 
we shall meet the fate of her victims, and the 
folly of our course. This is invariable. The 
world is full ofsuch disappointed ones. Vanity 
is their prompter—and hence the result. 

It sometimes requires wisdom to choose our 
course. Nature must assist—or rather she 
must direct the course—she must give the in- 
clination. But does she not do this at all times? 
No. It is circumstances often that develop a 
relish for a particular pursuit—not nature, not 
inheritance. Though these may have an in- 
fluence, it is the circumstances that impress 
themselves, or cause to be impressed, what 
gives direction to our future life. 
deavored in vain to elevate his son. He had 
no direction, no inclination, like his father.— 

Who then will mistake his calling, and prose- 
cute that which he is averse to—which will 
make him unhappy his lifetime? while the 
golden way is open before him, constantly 
tempting, constantly disgusting him with his 
present course. 

Parents are often at fault here—but not always 
successful—for love of vocation will sometimes 
overcome all obsiacles. 

Where there is no relish for a pursuit, the 
person will remain passive, and die with the 
mass of mankind, unknown, a mere spectator 
of others’ greatness, envying perhaps the suc- 
cess, but laying it to “nature,” and contenting 
himself, grudgingly, with his nothingness, 
which is also dullness, and all but a happy, 
stirring life—for such men are aimless, drifting 
like weeds with the tide, not stemming it. 

It is ignoble tlius to be listless, doing no- 
thing. It is laudable to be doing something— 
it matters not how humble, if honorable, the 
calling; and that something is all the eagier 
done when directed by a love for it. 


ae 


A Basy in “Our Homz.”—Not a borrowed 
baby either—nor a sick baby come to be cured, 
and then to go away again. Neither is ita 
make-believe baby, made of rags stuffed with 
bran, or of wax or India-rubber. But it ig a 
true baby—just as much alive as a little youn 
kitten, or a little calf is alive. It can 
up its little fists and scratch its chin as well as 
anybody in the world; and it can wink and ér 
and kick. It has some little brown hair an 





some little blue eyes, and a little white frock, | ifit were-hard to be natural. 


and a darling little worsted sack—and every 
way it is a nice little creature. 
own, to'keep. ‘We can’ watch it as it grows, 


and be glad when it learns to laugh,-andto|TY to see it—and we consider it inexplicable — 
sit on the floor, and to tumble over on its bagk,| Deviating from nature! Deviating from one- 
and put its big toe in its mouth, and to stand| self as well. It will not. do; we must base our- 
alone, and to walk, and to climb up on the ta-| . ive, vpon nature.. The world. will only ac- 


ble, and to cut holes with the scissors in its 
mother’s dresses. ae 
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—health, shall we say? no, life, for life is de- 
pendent upon health. We are neglecting pre- 
cautions—and think it but a small thing. But 
the evil comes upon us; and then we repent, if 
we know—as we do not always—how we have 








-. er soil and treatment, If uncongenial soil and. 


neglected small things. 


WORLD AND VALLEY. 


Cicero en-| 


ouble|to avoid—as we woulda serpent—the artificial. 


And it is our) Abie minds are ignoring nature. We. are sor- 


<-? ,..|then, for the whole world is akin on this prin- 
Haibrn,‘Lise-—We are tiot ceil GFaae ciple, and on no other. A true, dignified, cheerful 





A NEW POEM BY EMERSON. 

A few years ago Mr. Emerson wrote a poem 
on the Chickadee, which was called a mate to 
his Humble Bee. It was probably so classed 
from the subject, which was akin to the other, 
for the poem fails to come up to anything like 
the merit of the old favorite. ‘The humble bee 
is embalmed and will live forever, as Mr. Em- 
erson has presented it.» But now he comes out 
with another poem, on Midsummer, which has 
It is genuine. 
It is however not equal to the incomparable 
music and nectar of the other—but it has 
merit in its way, according to the subject, which 
is of a quiet nature, while the other is just the 
Both poems are descriptions of na- 
ture, and as such may be mated, as well as in 
This poem adds a 
true gem to Mr. Emerson’s collection. 

MIDSUMMER. 


Around this lovely valley rise 
The purple hills of Paradise, 


Oh, softly on yon banks of haze 
Her rosy face the Summer lays! 


Becalmed along the azure sky, . 
The argosies of cloud-land lie, 

Whose shores with mary a shining rift, 

Far off their pearl-like peaks up-lift. 


Through all the long midsummer day 
The meadow sides are sweet with hay. 

I seek the coolest-sheltered seat, 

Just where the field and forest meet— 
Where grow the pine trees tall and bland, 
The ancient oaks, austere and grand, 
And fringy roots and pebbles fret 
Theripples of the rivulet. 


I watch the mowers as they go 

Through the tall grass, a white-sleeved row; 
With even stroke their scythes they swing, 
In tune their merry whetstones ring ; 
Behind the nimble youngsters run 

And toss the thick swaths in the sun; 

The cattle grew 3; while warm and still, 
Slopes the broad pasture, basks the hill, 

And bright, when summer breezes break, 
The green wheat crinkles like a lake. 


The butterfly and humble bee 

Come to the pleasant woods with me; 
Quickly before me runs the quail, 

The chickens skulk behind the rail, 
High up the lone wood pigeon sits, 
And the woodpecker pecks and fiits. 
Sweet woodland niusic sinks and swells, 
The brooklet rings its tinkling bells, 


The awarmins. insects drone and hu 

The partridge beats ‘his throbb ng dram, 
The squirrel _. among the boughs, 
And shaves in his leafy house, 

The oriole flashes by; and, look! 

Into the mirror of the brook, 

Where the vain blue-bird trims his coat, 
Two tiny feathers fall and float. 


As silently, as tenderly, 

The down of peace descends on me. 

Oh, this is peace! I have no need 0 
Of friend to talk, of book to read; 

A dear Companion here abides ; 

Close to my thrilling heart He hides ; 

The holy silenceis His voice: 

I lie and listen, and rejoice. 





TRUE CRITICISM. 

A thing we very rarely get—only now and 
then, as there are so many “‘schools,”’ and each 
has its advocates—and these make a trade of 
the art, rather than a faithful record. News- 
papers and periodicals appear; have their little 
day of nice writing; and then disappear. This 
is constantly secn. Here and there a stanch 
paper is found which bases itself on nature, the 
ultimate, the only true ground. We must fol- 
low nature—not always in her accumulations, 
her pictures—for nature sometimes gives us 
pain. Weare to avoid the pain. Hence there 
is selection to be made—not of the unnatural, 
but of the better part of nature. The ssthetic 
teaches us to..avoid the painful, and adopt the 
agreeable. Now the agreeable is just as much 
nature asthe painful. What we have to do, is 


But this, we are sorry to say, is found in almost 
all our criticism. It is so hard to avoid it; as 
Ay! and that it 
is—we are so in the habit of being artificial.— 


knowledge us there. Posterity will know us 


exposition, of nature in criticism, is what we, 
want—something that touches us—reaches the 
heart as well as theintellect. The mere ‘smart’, 
will not do. PhP oe 


Lay not up treasures upon earth. 9 








FARMER. 
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THE USES OF SALIVA. 

Saliva is a solvent, and aids the gastric juice. 
It is, therefore, a very iniportant element— 
much more so than is generally supposed. Re- 
cent discoveries have established this. It is 
hence that food should be thoroughly mastica- 
ted so as to get it well mixed with saliva; and 
the finer it is ground, the more thoroughly 
made into a pulp, the better it gets affiliated 
with it. The saliva should thoroughly saturate 
every part of the food, It acts upon this food 
converting starch into sugar, and farther (chem- 
ically) benefitting it, An ingredient called 
ptyalin does this. One part of saliva will change 
ten parts of starch, so effective is this principle: 
but it must be thoroughly mixed with it. This 
principle continues to act inthe stomach, affect- 
ing the inside of the contents, while the gastric 


juice acts upon the outside, where’ if comes in 


contact with thestomach. Where food is “‘bolt- 
ed”’ down; it will be readily seen at what a dis- 


advantage this is done. 
teillii-rsihepeee-tephilie ait itainiel 


AN OLD CITY UNDER ASHES. 

Excavations ‘are going on at Pompeii that 
astonish the world. The great bed of ashes 
has preserved this ancient city from the harm 
of ages, and turns up a fresh ancient. There 
are the very rooms of the inhabitants. ‘as they 
were left when the cloud overwhelmed them;— 
even the wine is found in the goblets—so well 
has the lava preserved it. Statues, paintings, 
vases, such as have been worshipped for thou- 
sands of years, are here as they were in those 
old, now the'same fresh, walls. The scene ex- 
hibits that of a carousal—the old way of living 
in luxury—the luxury which destroyed’ these 
nations. You almost fancy you see an old Ro- 
man issue from the portals, so fresh is the 
scene—the very smell of the.wassail is there. 
And this life comes right in contact with ours 
—the old, with its thousands of years, is face 
to face with the living actual of to-day. You 
have what caused the destruction of the State 
—its effeminacy and luxuriousness—so near, 
in actual contact, that it seems to infect you— 
you almost shrink fromit. Dr. Wayland says 
on the subject: I used mycolf froquently tu 
wonder why it pleased God to blot out of ex- 
istence these productions of ancient genius [the 
Alexandrian Libtary]. Butthe solution of this 
mystery is found, I think, in the remains of 
Herculaneum and Pompeii. We there discoy- 
er that every work of man was so penetrated by 
corruption, every production of genius so de- 
filed with uncleanness, that God, introducing a 
better dispensation, determined to cleanse the 
world from the pollution of preceding ages. As 
when all flesh had his way, he purified the 
world by the waters of a flood; so, when genius 
had covered the earth with images of sins, 
he overwhelmed the works of ancient civiliza- 
tion with a deluge of barbarism, and consigned 
the most splendid monuments of literature and 
art to almost universal oblivion. 





Mother, Watch the Little Feet. 


Mother, watch the little feet, 
Climbing o’er the garden wall, 
Bounding through the busy str 
Ranging cellar, shed, and hall; 
Never count the moments lost, 
Never mind the time it cost; 
Little feet will go astray— 
Guide them, mother, while you may 


Mother, watch the little hand, 
Picking berries by the way, 
Making houses in the sand, 
Tossing up the fragrant hay ; 
Never dare the question ask, 
“Why to me this weary task?” 
These same little hands may prove 
Messengers of light and love. 





IDLENESS. 

Man ig disposed to be indolent. Unless he 
has something to engage’his interest, he is very 
apt to bea drone—and that is pretty sure to 
lead, not only to vice of some kind, but to.bad 
health—to indigestion, ennui, and the long train 
of evils which flow from a life of inactivity.— 
Such a man (or woman), if he is wealthy, ‘is 
apt to fall into luxury and sensuality—and it 


‘will,be hard to redeem him—hard for his friends, 


and harder for himself. Something useful or 
laudable should engage “every person. “Idle- 


‘ness is the parent of vice and misery”—gener- . 


ally of want and wretchedness. Of all things 
we should avoid idleness. It is the busy, stir- 
ring men of the world that do the world’s work, 
and make life happy—their own included. 
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[Written for Colman’s Rural World.]' 
SABBATH MEDITATIONS. 
(SECOND ARTICLE.) 

Such a calm, beautiful night this lovely 
December Sabbath has glided into! No blus- 
tering, groaning and shrieking of wintry winds; 
not a cloud to drift across the face of the full 
moon, as she showers her wealth of light like 
a blessing on the brown old earth, until every 
hill is crowned and every valley is filled, as you 
filla cup with pure sparkling water—and we 
look out until our hearts overflow with love for 
nature’s God, who has ‘“‘made the heavens re- 
joice and the earth be glad,” to-night. 

Now we sit down with our hearts burning 
within usas His Apostles did when He talk- 
ed with them, and wonder that our souls were 
ever disquieted by the failures of earthly hopes 
and the changes of time, when one unerring 
Being has wrought them for us—too just to do 
wrong and too merciful to be unkind. The 
days which, in our bitterness, we called ‘‘evil 
days,” have we not known them to work great 
good for us in God’s unsearchable way? Then 
what has the day of adversity to make us fear. 

Why do we stand like beggars in this poor 
world asking for its fortunes and favors, when 
the Lord of Glory has given us his exceeding 
love, and made us joint-heirs with his Son Je- 
sus Christ? Why have our hearts ever been 
disquieted ? 

So the Sabbath is gone, but we have been 
very near to Our Father, and he has spoken to 
our hearts through its glorious night, and our 
souls will carry a lesson out into the week to 
strengthen us for every duty, and to fortify us 

: against our own weakness in the time of trial. 
Memphis, Mo. Country GIRL. 


VANITAS. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF GOETHE. 

I’ve set my heart upon Nothing you see; 

Hurrah ! 
And so the world goes well with me, 

Hurrah! 
And who has a-saind to be fellow of mine, 
Why let him take hold and help me drain 

These mouldy lees of wine. 


w 





I set my heart at first upon wealth! 
Hurrah! 
hod Re 
But, ah! 
e slippery change went about like. air ; 
dwhen I had clutched me @ handful here, 
Away it went thege. 


I set my heart upon woman next; 
Hurrah ! 
For her sweet sake was oft perplexed; 
But, ah! 
The false one looked for a daintier lot— 
The constant one wearied me out and out— 
The best was not easily got. 


Iset my heart upon travels grand ; 
Hurrah ! 
And spurned our plain old fatherland; 
But, ah! 
Naught seemed to be just the thing it should, 
Most comfortless beds and indifferent food, 
My tastes misunderstood. 


I set my heart upon sounding fame ; 
Hurrah! 
And, lo! I’m eclipsed by some upstart’s name; 
And, ah! 
When in public life I loomed quite high, 
The folks that passed me would look awry: 
Their very worst friend was I. 


And then I set my heart upon war; 
Hurrah! 
We gained some battles with eclat ; 
Hurrah ! 
We troubled the foe with sword and flame— 
And some of our friends fared quite the same— 
Tlost a leg for fame. 


Now I’ve set my heart upon Nothing, you see; 
Hurrah ! 
And the whole wide world belongs to me; 
Hurrah! . 
The feast begins to run low, no doubt; 
But at the old cask we'll have a good bout; 
_ Come, drink the lees all out! 


«+ A 
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THE SKEPTIC REFUTED. 

“Ah, said askeptic toan old Quaker, “TI sup- 

se you are one of those fanatics who believe 
in the Bible?” . 

Said the old man, “I do believe in the’ Bible. 
Do you believe it?” 

No ; I have no proof of its truth.” 

“Then,”’ inquired the old man, “‘does thee be- 
lieve France?” 

“Yes; for although I have not seen it, I 
have seen others who have. Besides, there is 
plenty of corroborative proof that such a coun- 
try does exist.” 

“Then thee will not believe anything thee or 
others has not seen? 

“No,” 

“Did thee ever see thy own brains?” 

: “No,” . 

“Does thee believe thee has any?” 
iy, ie last question put an end to the discus- 
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The Lynx is an animal which ie 
found “only in cold countries, and is 
very,plentiful in the northern parts of 
Europe, Asia and America. Their ears 
give them a very peculiar appearance, 
having a bunch of hair at the extremei# 
end. They are very fond of blood, andg 
kill many small animals, such as squir-ff 
rels, rabbits, sheep, &e., to gratify this 
desire. They are very wary animals— 
always on thejlook out, and thesaying, 
“sharp-sighted asa Lynx,” has become 
quite common. An anecdote of one 
of these animals has been published, 
as follows: It occurred in Norway that 
a Lynx wade an attempt to underthine 
a sheep-fold. When the animal had 
just got his head on the inside, an old 
goat marched very deliberately up and 
butted him to death in his burrow. 1 
think this a well-merited reception for 
all house-breakers, whether they bear 
the name of Lynx or not—adds the 
narrator. Those here represented do 
not seem to be a very happy family— 
astorm seems brewing or on the verge 


of culmination; it looks very much 
like a family broil before breakfast. 
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Canada has a poet. 
Heavysege. 


His name is Charles 
Here is what he does: 


MY HEART. 


Open, my heart, thy ruddy valves— 
It is thy master calls; 

Let me go down and, curious, trace 
Thy labrynthine halls. 

Open, O heart! and let me view 
The secrets of thy den; 

Myself unto myself now show 
With introspective ken. 

Expose thyself, thou covered nest 

’ Of passions, and be seen ; 

Stir up thy brood that, in unrest, 
Are ever piping keen. 

Ah! what a motley multitude,” 
Magnamimous and mean. 


THE BRICK OVEN FOR BAKING. 


It is generally remarked that a brick oven 
x better than an iron stove for baking, especi- 





-}ally bread. This is so in consequence of the. 


virtue of the brick itself, the clay which com- 
poses it imparting its property to the bread— 
and that property is of a sweetish, bread-like 
taste, which is common to clay. (So clay is 
good for potatoes, and most roots and vegeta- 
bles, properly adjusted in the soil. Lime’ad- 
ded where wanting, improves’it.) Bake then 
in a brick oven rather than an iron stove, 
which imparts no virtue, unless it is a slight 
principle of the iron—not a very desirable 
quality in bread. Bread is a great absorbent 
while baking, taking in the heated air, and con- 
tinuing to imbibe till cool. Set therefore in a 
pure atmosphere to cool, with a thick cloth 
over to soften the crust. 


USEFUL HINTS. 

Our readers should bear in mind that the 
best part of a potato is immediately under the 
skin, Wash clean, and boil with the skin on— 
boil just done: it a little spot but partially 
done is left at the centre, all the better: eat at 
once. 


Mosquitoes are a pest. They are best kept 
out of ‘a room by a bar, put on the outside of 
the windows, so as to give a chance to raise 
and lower the sash. Then keep doors shut, 
only as it is necessary to use them. This will 
not only do for mosquitoes, but for flies, making] 
the room a rest, against allintruders. For flies 
alone it will well pay. 

Wash a bedstead in strong brine, and bed- 
bugs will depart from it, and keep away as 
cool as mice. It will be necessary to repeat 
the operation once or twice during the summer, 
as the saline property evaporates. 








Air in motion dissipates miasma. Hurri- 
canes, therefore, are enemies to pestilence.— 
Plagues often follow a long-continued quiet of 
the atmosphere. 

Never keep coffee long in @ tin coffee pot, as 
the vessel will impart its flavor to the fluid—) 
or rather the fluid will abstract it. 

Keep coffee where it will not imbibe odor, 
for it takes it on readily. Whole cargoes are 
sometimes lost by the presence of allspice or 





rum. 
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An Trish lady, in her will, ordered her body 
to be burned after her death, as she was afraid of 
being buried alive. 


“That’s what I call capital punishment,” as 
the boy said when his mother shut him up in 
the closet among the preserves. 


An Irishman charged with an assault, was 

asked by the judge whether he was guilty ornot 

uilty. ‘* How can I tell,” was the reply, ‘till 
f hear the evidence?” 


“You do wrong to fish on Sunday,” said a 
clergyman toalad he sawso doing. ‘ Well, 
sir,” replied the boy, ‘it can’t be much harm, 
for I ain’t cotched nothing.” 


‘The editor of a Chicago newspaper has de- 
clared in speaking of the filth of that city, that 
he.had two hundred several and distinct smells, 
with three wards to hear from. 


A Frenchman cannot pronounce “ship.” 
The word sounds “sheep” in his mouth. all 
ing an iron-clad, he said toa boy, “Ts this a 
war sheep?” ‘No,’ answered the boy, “it is 
@ ram.” 


“Come, go to bed, Eddie,” said an anxious 
aunt; “you see the sun has set, and the little 
chickens all go to roost at that time.” ‘‘ Yes, 
aunty,” said Radie, “but the old hen goes with 
them.” 


During the examination of a witness, as to 
the locality of the stairs of a house, the counsel 
asked him: 

“« Which way did the stairs run?” 

The witness who wasa noted wag, replied 
that— 

“One way ran up stairs, but the other way 
ran down stairs.” 

The learned counsel winked his eyes, and 
then took a look at the ceiling. 
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This little lyric brings to mind vividly a fine 
thought—youthful love in old age; it doesit by 
a successful hit of contrast: 

“WILD OATS.” 
When all the worldis young, lad, 
And all the trees are green, 
And every goose a swan, lad, 
And every lass a queen, 
Then fly for boot and horse, lad, 
And round the world away, 
Young blood must have its course, lad, 
And every dog his day. 


When all the world is old, lad, 
And all the trees are brown, 
And all the sport is stale, lad, 
And all the wheels run down, , 
Creep home and take your place there, 
The spent and maimed among, 
God grant you find a face there 
You loved when you was young. 
[McMruuan’s Mag. 
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Unpiczsred. Foop.—There is this difference 
between the healthy and the debilitated stom- 
ach,. that the strong can admit more food than 
can be digested, and thus pass off, while the 
weak or dyspeptic can not bear the strain, or 
the amount of. irritation which the excess 
causes; acting as it does, as a foreign mat- 
ter.. Hence some men gorge themselves, and 
yet go their way almost as usual, feeling per- 
haps “dumpish” somewhat. It is howevera 





| burt to the stomach, and in time will be felt. 
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Potato Crust.—Parboil and mash twelve potatoes ; 
add one teaspoonful of salt, two tablespoonfuls of 
butter, and half acup of milk or cream. Stiffen with 
flour until you roll out. 


Cream Pre.—One quart of thick sweet cream, the 
yolk of one egg. Two-thirds ‘of a cup of sugar. 
Bake between two crusts. If the cream be thin, 
thicken a little with flour. 


Wuip Syituasvus.—One pint of thin sweet cream, one 
wine glass of wine, two spoonfuls of lemon extract, 
the white of one egg. Sweeten with pulverized sugar 
and beat toa foam.—[Prairie Farmer. 


Rice Cake.—Four ounces ground rice, three ounces 
flour well sifted, and eight ounces loaf sugar also to 
be well sifted, six eggs with half the whites; the 
whole to be beaten together for twenty minutes and 
baked three quarters of an hour.—[Lady’s Bock,’ 


A Rewisn.—Put bread crumbs into a saucepan with 
cream, salt and pepper; when the bread has absorbed 
the cream or milk, break in a few eggs and fry as om- 
elet.—[Lady’s Book. 


Horse-RADISH Savce.—One tablespoonful of grated 
horse-radish, one salt spoonful of mustard, a pinch of 
salt, four tablespoonfuls of cream, and two table- 
spoonsful of white vinegar. Mix well well together, 
adding the vinegar last, and stirring very rapidly 
whilst it is being added.—[Lady’s Book. 


SurewssBerry Cake.—Make a stiff paste of a pound 
and a half of flour, three-quarters of a pound of sift- 
ed loaf sugar, a teaspoonful of pounded cinnamon, half 
a pound of warmed butter, one egg and a little milk ; 
roll it thin, cut and bake on tins in a quick oven. 


“Sr. CoHartes Corn Breap.—Beat two eggs very 
light ; mix with them one quart of Indian meal and 
one pint of sour milk or buttermilk. Add one table- 
spoonful of melted butter, and a teaspoonful of sale- 
ratus, well dissolved, immediately before baking. 
Beat hard and bake quick. 


Premium Breap.—Salt or milk rising, one teacup 
new milk and one teaspoon salt, pour in two teacups 
of boiling water ; when cooled so as not to scald, stir 
in flour to make a batter, and set itin a kettle of warm 
water until it rises up light, which will be in about 
five hours; pour the batter into your pan of flour, and 
mix with warm water or milk in sufficiency to make 
four loaves of bread, add a teaspoonful of soda to the 
wetting, knead thoroughly, and put it in pans to rise, 
which it will do in half an hour. 


How To Fresuen Sat Burrer.—Churn the butter 
with new milk, in the proportion of a pound of butter 
toa quart of milk. Treat the butter in all respects 
as ifitwasfresh. Bad butter may be improved great- 
ly by dissolving it thoroughly in hot water. Let it 
cool, then skim it off and churn again, adding a small 
quantity of good salt and sugar. The water should 
be merely hot enough to melt the butter, or it will be- 
come oily.—[Cor. Rural New Yorker. 


Brier’s Ick Cream on Custarp.—Three pints of 
sweet milk, one of cream, six eggs, three tablespoons- 
ful of flour. Rub the flour and eggs together, adding 
them to. the milk when it is scalding hot. Sweeten 
very sweet, and flavor to taste, with vanilla or lemon, 
or fresh peach leaves. 

One can, with this recipe, have a delicious boiled 
custard, or, if owning a freezer, can have ice cream, 
equal to that given usin Philadelphia, by the celebra- 
ted “Brier” himself.—[Prairie Farmer. 


Juiiy Caxe.—Take three eggs, beat them thorough- 
ly; add one cup of sugar, and oneof flour. Stirthese 
well together, add one teaspoon of cream of tartar, 
and a half teaspoon of soda—the latter dissolved ina 
little water. Bake in two pie-tins, evenly and quick- 
ly as possible, taking much care that it does not bake 
too hard around the edges. When the cake is done, 
slip it out bottom side up on a clean towel—then 
spread quitethickly with currant, or other tart jelly, 
commencing at the end; roll it up, when it will be a 
round compact roll. 
the end. This will keep moist and good for weeks 
and months. 


The sun-light is healthy to be in; it tough- 














When ‘used, slices are cutfrom | 


ens the body andexpands the air, so that the — 











air takes in the poisonous effluvia. 9g 
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PRUIT DRYING FURNACE. 



































Ep. Rurat Worup: As thé season for dryifig ent 


fruit is at hand, I send you @ rough sketch of a 
furnace, which we have. successfully used for 
ten or twelve years. 

The art of preparing dried fruit, by exposure 
to the sun, is a slow and tedious process, dnd 
in many, if not all instances, quite objection- 
able. First, several days are required before 
the fruit is thoroughly cured; second, flies 
and hosts of other insects are constantly making 
the fruit thus exposed, the place whereon to 
deposit their larvee; and should rainy weather 
set in, the drying process is at an end, causing 
much vexation and trouble. 

By a kiln or furnace constructed on the plan 
(or one similar) to the one here detailed, all 
these difficulties are obviated; the operation 
goes on night and day without regard to the 
weather. 

First, the furnace should be under shelter ; 
an open shed will do; better, if closed. The 
kiln of brick, well laid in good mortar, so as to 
retain all the heat in the heating apartment.— 
The fire-place is a separate vault, whence the 
heat is conducted through two ordinary stove 
pipes running the whole length under the draw- 
ers containing the fruit. These drawers are 
24 feet wide by 3} feet long, capable of holding 








[Reported for Colman’s Rural World.] 
Jefferson County Horticultural Society. 
The 5th regular meeting of this Society was held 
at Hillsboro, 30th Sep., 1865. 


President Walker in the chair, and W.S. Jewett 
Secretary pro-tem. 


Dr. E. M. Jennings and Judge W. S. Howe were 
received as members. 


On motion of Mr. Christian, the Librarian was in- 
structed to purchase “Downing’s Fruit and Fruit 
Trees of America,” for use of Society. 


On motion of Mr. Hudson, a committee on Library 
was appointed, to selector recommend such books as 
may be useful for the Society, and amended by re- 
questing the President to get a Price List of the same 
and report at the next meeting. 


On motion a committee was appointed to comfer with 
the Directors or Officers of I.M.R.R., in regard to the 
members of said Society going to and from meetings 
at reduced fare; when W. S. Jewett was appointed 
said committee. On motion President Tom Walker 
was added to the same. 


There being but little fruit on exhibition, the Fruit 
Committee failed to make a written report. 


After considerable discussion of the various fruit in- 
terests, the meeting adjourned to meet at Victoria, 
on Saturday, October 28. W. S. Jewsrt, Sec. P-t. 
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Royal Pearmain, or Shaker’s Yellow. 

Ep. Rurat Wortp: I will send you a few 
buds of the Royal Pearmain or Shaker’s' Ye 
low. This is, without doubt, the best summ 
apple in cultivation: gets ripe about the first 
August. It originated in Mercer county, Ky], 
and isa very different fruit from an apple de- 
scribed by Elliott in his, Fruit Book, of the same 
name. You may have jit; but-I have not seen 
it in any catalogue West. Mr. Amor Ballance, 
nurseryman, at Shaker: Town, ‘Ky., tells me 
that, he bas exhibited it at. the various horti- 
cultural societies,'and never found any app 
that: began to compete with it. I have know 
al about 35 years, being waleed. 1 near that place.4 

“Palmyra, Macoupin €0., | ie Brickry., 

usa 

Fixe Tomatons —H. Tildeny of Davénpott, 
Iowa, will accept our-thanks fora box of me 
“largest, smoothest tomatoes we ‘ever Baw; a 








theif quality even surpassed’ their ‘appthtana 
We do not ktow the 'dtme'of the Variety,’ ” 











sh} fully, one bushel’ of sliced apples ; thus, 
there being six drawers in the furnace, it can 
hold six bushels of fruit. While the drying 
operation is going on it requires constant re- 
plenishing and the dried fruit removed. As the 
lower drawers are nearest the heat, they may 
be changed occasionally to the upper tier—the 
upper to the lower—the drawers of course being 
made of one size. Apples halfed and cored, 
and peaches of the largest kinds entire, are dried 
to a perfection that will make the good house- 
wife happy indeed. They will be found to be 
nice, white and clean. 

The drawers are made as follows: Each one 
consists of four pieces of plank, four or six in- 
ches wide; the bottom made of lattice-work of 
willows or hickory withs plaited into cross 
pieces. 

The subjoined illustration gives an idea of 
the arrangement. The furnace or fire-place is 
shown in the square (marked srove), running 
from which are two stove-pipes the entire length 
beneath the drawers, andshould be placed near 
the ground, the pipes ending in the chimney, 
The open space where the pipes are seen of 
course is closed up from the ground to the draw- 
ers with brick wall. 


The cost is small. A. D. 





[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] . 
Notes About Strawberries. 

Another’s experience is often of great value, 
so I send you my presentyear’s experience with 
the different kinds of strawberries. The Wil- 
son was my main planting. Five thousand 
plants, planted 18 inches by 34 feet, produced 
me this, the first year of their bearing, a little 
over $300, and has proved itself by far the most 
profitable berry I have. Two thousand Tri- 
omphe de Gand planted spring of 1863—many 
died from drouth, and did not yield three bush- 
els of fruit; though what there was, were very 
large and of high flavor. It will not do for 
market; does not bear enough, and is not firm 
enough. Jenny Lind is a good early berry, of 
good ‘size and flavor; good for family use.— 
Baltimore Scarlet is early, and, next to Wilson, 
the most productive berry I have; berry rather 
small, but very good flavor; and has the pe- 
culiarity of ripening upin a short space of time 
—two weeks being the greatest length of its 
season. With me it ‘is the best early berry’ I 
have, and shall plant. more. Trollope’s Victo- 
ria, large, late, very poor bearer, rather taste- 
less berry, and not worth cultivating. Georgia 
Mammoth, the latest of all berries, producing 
fair crops of very good, large and solid: fruit ; it 
is degjrable on account of its lateness: Russell 
will not grow with me; does not stand drouth. 
or cold. Fillmore promises well, E. A. Rieat. 





‘’Rasarts iv Orcnarps.—I believe I have 
found out. a protection for my fruit trees from 
rabbits, the great, destroyers in winter. One 
year ago last winter there was left in my orch- 
ard some twenty stocks of corn ‘not husked — 
The ‘rabbits that winter destroyed 1 many orch-| 


planted my Orch: 
Poet iver and’ Beatie label ‘in the fall Thad’ 
out near*the' margin of ‘the: orchard) i 

a pirrebvei soda: apart, , shocks..of corny, ie 
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atds heat me, ‘but not a ‘tree of mine was injur-| 
‘Ted by them.” Last’ year Tj 







RURAL WORLD AND VALLEY FARMER. 
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» ABRIDGED LIST 


[PROT TREES 


Small Fruits, &c., 
Cultivated by 


NORMAN J. COLMAN, 


AT THE 


SAINT LOUIS NURSERY, 


ON THE OLIVE STREET ROAD, 


5 miles west of the City, (only 2 miles west of 
the City Limits.) 


City Office in the Office of Cotman’s Rurat 
Wortp anp Vautiey Farmer, 97 Chesnut St. 


APPLES. 
5 to7 feet, Price $20 per 100, 25 cents each. 
Extra sizes higher. 

Our stock of Apple trees is large and very fine. 
We have, with many others, the following varieties, 
viz: Early Harvest, Red June, Red Astrachan, High 
Top Sweet, Sweet Bough, Early Strawberry, Kirk- 
bridge White, Summer Queen, Am. Sum. Pearmain, 
Benoni, Maiden’s Blush, Trenton Early, Rambo, 
Gravenstein, Fall Queen, Rawle’s Janet, Winesap, 
Ortley, Yellow Bellflower, Pryor’s Red, Rome Beauty, 
Missouri Pippin, Penn. Red Streak, Ben Davis, Bas- 
tard Jeneton, Smith’s Cider, Talman’s Sweet, Fulton, 
Willow Twig, White Pippin, Gilpin, &c. 

PEACHES. 
Price $25 per 100, 30 cents each ; Hale’s Early 
0 cents. 

We have given much attention to the selection of 
the best varieties of the Peach, both for market and 
home use; and we think the following list will nlee=* 
all. They are given in about the order 

Hale’s Early (new), Troth’s Early, E 
Early Cling, Serrate Early York, Cook 
rite, Yellow Rareripe, Large Early York 
Fourth, Crawford’s Early, Red Cheek 
Crawford’s Late, Old Mixon Free, Heath | 
of the World, Heath Cling, LaGrange, 8) 

PLUMS. 
Price 75 cents, 

We have choice trees of this fruit raiss 
stock. We have the following among oth 

Smith’s Orleans, Imperial Ottoman, V . 

Imperial Gage, Lombard, Coe’s Golden Dr 
Hand, Yellow Egg, Green Gage, Damson, 


DWARF PEARS. 

Our stock of Dwarf Pears cannot be surpassed any 
where. We have been cultivating Dwarf Pears for 
fruit many years, and have found them highly suc- 
cessful. We think that every one should have Pears 
in his garden, whether Dwarf or Standard.; They 
are a most healthful and delicious fruit, and can be 
raised as easily as apples. Price 75 cents. 


We have the Bartlett, Doyenne d’ Ete, Dearborn’s 
Seedling, Zoar Beauty, Buffum, Duchess d’Angouleme, 
Louisa Bonne de Jersey, Howell, Seckel, Belle Lucra- 
tive, Flemish Beauty, White Doyenne, Stevens Gene- 
see, Beurre Diel, Henry Fourth, Raster Beurre, Vicar 
of Winkfield, Glout Morceau, Catillac. 


STANDARD PEARS. 

Our stock of Standard Pears is large, all of our own 
growth, and fine thrifty trees. We know. they will 
please the eye of every lover of this excellent fruit. 
In our rich soil and favorable climate, many varieties 
of Standard trees will produce fruit in four or’ five 
years with good cultivation. We here offer a select 
list of this fruit, such as we have tested and found to 
succeed well here. , Price 75 cents. 


Bartlett, Seckel, Flemish Beauty, White Doyenne, 
Buffum, Madeline, Doyenne d’ Ete, Dearborn’s Seed- 
ling, Lawrence, Wirter Nelis and many other varie- 


ties. 
CHERRIES; Price 75 cts. 


The following list comprises the best varieties : 


Black Tartarian, Early May, Elton, Gov. Wood, 
Kirtland, Reine Hortense, Carnation, May Duke, 
Rockport, Napoleon, Yellow Spanish. 


APRICOTS, NECTARINES AND QUINCES. 
Best Varieties, 50 cents each. 


SMALL FRUITS. 


We have cultiyated the SmaLu Fruits quite largely 
for the St. Louis market for ten years past; and in 
recomending the following varieties we speak from 
our own experience. 

STRAWBERRIES. 
$2 per 100. 

Wilson’s Albany, is worth all the other varieties. 
If allowed to hang till fully ripe, black ripe, it has no 
equal in real strawberry flavor and quality. It is 
usually picked too soon. We have also the Early 
Scarlet, McAvoy’s Superior, Longworth’s Prolific, 
McAvoy’s Extra Red, ' Bartlett, Warner’s varies 


(latest of all). 
CU R RANTS. 
The most productive and-best market varieties are 
the,Red and White, Dutch. .Price,..$1,50 ; per. dozen. 





White Grape, Red Grape &c. Price $2 50 per. dozen. 
: RASPBERRIES. 
It is strange that every one does not cultivate this 


‘uscious and healthfal fruit. ‘Tt'is easily grown, and 


is liked by alk’! The varieties we shall name are ‘as 
{hardy-as the Currant, and’ can be ‘relied bir equally 
palb deren ansiand top of fruit: no lt a9 rot 


, Dd s)ImproveD, BiagK Car.—This, jissthe | 
Barli st ~~ br of the Raspberry. It isa great im- 
Ga | rovemon upon the common black Raspberrry, being 











We:have also the Fertile de Pallua, Cherry, Victoria, | 


Oct. 45. 
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much earlier, the fruit much larger and less seedy, 
and far more productiye. It is entirely hardy, and 
should be in every garden, Price, $2 per dozen. 

Sr. Lovis.—This is a red Raspberry, very prolific, 
excellent for market and family use—the best red Rasp- 
berry yet thoroughly tested about St. Louis. It is 
hardy, and the quality good. Those wanting a good 
red Raspberry, can rely upon getting it in the St. 
Louis. Price, $2 per dozen. 

PHILADELPHIA.—This is another hardy red Rasp- 
berry, very prolific, very much resembling the St. 
Louis. Jt: is very highly spoken of at the Hast, and 
maintains its reputation here, Price, $3 per dozen. 

CatAwissa.—A hardy monthly red Raspberry that 
every one should cultivate. Its fruit begins to ripen 
after the other Raspberries have disappeared, and 
continues to afford fruit till the frost arrests it. It is 
very prolific. Our canes are always full of. ripe 
fruit, green fruit and blossoms, when King Frost ruth- 
lessly visits us and destroys them. It is q fine thing 
to have Raspberries all through July, August, Sep- 
tember and October; and the Catawissa will furnish 
them. Price, $3 per dozen, 


BLACKBERRY. 

The New Rocuetxe (Lawton), is the Blackberry 
forus. We cultivate it largely for market; and find 
it highly productive and profitable. No one need be 
told of the healthfulness of this fruit. It is consider- 
ed the most healthful of all. If you would avoid 
sickness in your family, plant largely of all kinds. 
They willnot eost as much as your Doctor’s bills. 
Price of the New Rochelle per dozen $1 50. 

GOOSEBERRIES. 

The Hovuguton SEEDLING we can recommend. It 
is very productive, hardy, and not subject to mildew. 
Price, $1 50 per dozen. 

RHUBARB. 

The Lixn2zvs is the best variety. It is very early, 
prolific, throwing up a great number of stalks, which 
ere very tender, and less tough, stringy, and acid, 

1 other kinds. It is excellent for pies, tarts, &., 
irly spring, before the fruits make their appear- 
te Price $2 per dozen. 

ASPARAGUS PLANTS, 
ae Large Purpie Top is the best variety.. How 
a family get along without Asparagus plants. 
it vegetable more delicious and healthful. “How 
y it comes; and what an accompaniament to the 
} Plant an asparagus bed by all means. | 
er 100 plants. 


GRATTS. 


erybody she. grape vines. 
psauved they wil ‘and yield yo 
nually their delic- .. w.usters of fruit, Plant tuem 





beside your buildings, your garden fences: anywhere,’ 


give them a little care till they get established, and 
they will then take care of themselves, only requir- 
ing a little pruning. 

Concorp.—The leading variety for the West. 
Hardy, productive and easily managed. Not subject 
to mildew or rot. A first-rate sort for market culture. 
Makes a good light wine. The farmer’s grape em- 
phatically. Price for strong, well-rooted layers, 50 
cents. Extra sizes, containing fruit buds, $1 each. 

HartrorD Prouiric.—The best EARLY sort—on 
that account very profitable for market culture. Two 
weeks earlier-than Concord or Catawba. A strong, 
healthy grower, hardy and productive. Makes a good 
wine. Much better in quality in this climate than at 
the North. Price for strong, well- rooted layers, 75 
cents. 

Taytor’s Butuitr.—The best Vales grape, very 
vigorous and héalthy. Entirely hardy. Needs pru- 
ning to long canes, when it is exceedingly productive. 
Fine for the table, and the best wine grape we have. 
No native wine that we have ever tasted compares 
with it. Resembles the Sherry wine, but is su- 
perior to it. It is destined to be the great wine 
grape of this continent. Price 50 cents each for well 
rooted plants. For plants for immediate bearing $1 
each. 


Dutch Bulbous Roots. 
HYACINTAHS; TULIPS, &e. 
J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
15 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
Offer the following beautiful collection#-of 


Bulbous Roots. 


NO..1.—ASSORTMENTS OF 
6 Fine Named Doubleand Single Hyacinths, 
for pots, glasses or open border 

1 Polyanthus Narcissus 

3 Early Tulips 
12 Fine Mixed Crocus 

1 Bulbocodium Vernum 

NO. 2—ASSORTMENTS OF 
9 Fine Named Double and Single Hyacinths, ) 
for pots, glasses or open border 

6 Fine Double Tulips 
15 Beautiful. Named Early..Tulips 
25 Fine Mixed Crocus 

/ 8: Polyanthus.Narcissus 

6 Double Narcissus 

3 Bulbocodium Vernum 

3: Persian Iris ' 
12° Double Snowdrops 

« -NO.,3.—ASSORTMENTS OF 
18 Fine Named Double and Single Hyacinths, } 
> “for pots, glasses Or open ayer 

30 Fine Mixed Crocus 
24 Beautiful Named! Barly Tulips, 

Z Rive, XN oa fete Tulips 

olyanthus- Narcissus 
12 Double Narcissus 


ee 


1 Crimson Crown Imperial 
6 Bulbocodium Vernum 
26 nen 
By mail, 16 cents i additional for No. 1 Jeong 


1g afd 9v9 ifod 4: it eoghl*’ 


ocgide adnan aa Gail with directions for cul- 





$2,00 


$5.00- 


$10.00 








tivation free on application. Oct. . 1-46 
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Use---All Warranted. 
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MO. AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE & SEED STORE 
BARNUM, FENNER & CO., 


No. 26 South Main Street, Saint Louis, Mo. gtg Merchants’ Exchange. 
Between Market and Walnut Sts., (sie OF THE GOLDEN YORE. 
Wholesaie and Retail Dealers in all kinds of 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINES, 
Also, Garden, Grass and Field Seeds. 
AGENTS FOR THE JUSTLY CELEBRATED 


Victor Sorghum Cane Mills, 


Manufactured by the Clark Sorgho Machine Co., Cincinnati. Also 


COOK’S SUGAR EVAPORATORS. 
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The reputation of this Mill is so great that a detailed description seems unnecessary. In eighteen States, 
where thousands have been sold, and where it has been put to the severest test, hundreds of operators pro- 
nounce it the “Victor Mill” indeed. Those wishing to purchase Sorgho Machinery will consult their inter- 


est by examining our stock. 
AGENTS FOR THE 


GREAT BUCKEYE CIDER MILL AND PRESS. 


Also, the well-known 


BUCHEREHEYE GRAIN DRI i. 
With Broad Cast Seed Sower attached. Works well where others fail. 
Y= NONPAREIL WASHING MACHINES, WITH 


THE UNIVERSAL WRINGER. 
THOSE DESIROUS OF PURCHASING ONE OF THESE HOUSEHOLD PETS, Can refer to B. Bryan, 
Printer of the Rural World, who will cheerfully answer as to its merits as a labor, clothes and time saving 





machine. He has seen it fully tested and warrants it todo what is claimed for it. He says no one who: 


gives it a trial would be without it. 
ALL THE LEADING PATTERNS OF 


Hay, Straw and Corn Stalk Cutting Boxes; Threshers, 
fe) 


rse Powers, Cotton Gins, Plows, Harrows, &c. 
8@°THE SORGHO HAND BOOK very useful to Sorghum Growers, FURNISHED GRATIS. 


BARNUM, FENNER & CO., 


NO. 26 SOUTH MAIN ST., SAINT LOUIS, MO. 





ANN ° 
HUSMANN & MANWARING, Proprietors, 
HERMANN, MO. 

Having much increased our business, we take pleas- 
ure in calling the attention of our friends, and the 

For sale at $5 per 100, public generally, to our large and complete assort- 
: ment of Fruit and Ornamental Trees and Shrubs com- 
SCOTCH HYBRID, $3 per 100. prising the choicest varieties of 


Apples, Pears, standard and dwarf; Cherries, standard 
Address, C. a th > 4 Mendota, Ill.|\ "sna dwarf; Peaches, Plums, Apricots, Almonds, 
sep15—6m) 


Quinces, Grapes, Currants, Gooseberries, Rasp- 
berries, Strawberries, Blackberries, Shade 
NEW STRAWBERRIES. and Syeetneniel Trees and Shrubs, Ever- 
Russell’s Prolific, French’s Seedling, 50 cts. 4 doz. Gites, Shed Bes. Cedepars, Roses, 
$43 100. Lennig’s White, Deptford White, White 
Alpine, Albion and Progress—the four first, white va- 


VICTORIA AND CAHOON’S 


RHUBARB, 





RURAL WORLD AND VALLEY FARMER. 




















Dahlias, and other Plants, Scions of 
Fruit Trees, Cuttings and Seedlings 
lpi D ess of Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, &c. 
rieties, of large size, exquisite perfume and flavor, $1 
per doz. Iowa and Wilson’s Albany 25 cents % doz., 
1.50 ® 100, $6 431000. Also all orders received, will be 
promptly and carefully filled forall kinds of FRUIT 
and ORNAMENTAL TREES, CHOICE ROSES, 
SHRUBS, EVERGREENS, &C. Address, 
Aug.15.] CAREW SANDERS, Carondelet, Mo. 


WESTERN NURSERIES, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


The proprietor offers for sale, at wholesale or re- 
tail, a large assortment of Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, of most all kinds, and are-of the best selected 
fruit.for the West, consisting of Apple, Peach, Pear, 
Cherry, Plum, Quince, Grapes, &c., and all Small 
Fruits. Packing and shipping done in the best of or- 
der. Address the Prepiteies 223 Locust St. Saint 
Louis, Mo. [marltf] STEPHEN PARTRIDGE. 





Most of the varieties were tested: here, and have 
proved successful in our soil and climate, and all are 
warranted true to name. ; 

We would call the special attention of Grape Grow- 
ers to our large assortment of native hardy grapes, 
eomprising over sixty of the choicest varieties, which 
we have spared no pains nor cost to procure from the 
most reliable sources. Many of them have been test- 
ed here, and all will be tested in the open vineyard, 
and we shall recommend none until we have found 
them successful. This we may now confidently do 
with Norton’s Virginia, Herbemont, Missouri and 
Concord, they having been tested beyond a doubt. 

Descriptive Catalogues sent gratis to all applicants. 

Orders directed to us personally or to our local 
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WESTERN AGRICULTURAL DEPOT AND 
SEED STORE. 
BLUNDEN, KOENIG & CO., 


No. 56 North Second St., above Pine, St. Louis, Mo. 
HEREWITH WE PRESENT CUT OF THE CELEBRATED 


CHAMPION 
WINE PRESS: 


The best, es most durable, and 
lightest draft mill in the country, We 
are agents for the best 


GRAIN DRILLS MADE 


With Oat and Grass Seed Sowing at- 
tachments. Our stock of Hay, Straw 
and Corn Stalk 


CUTTING BOXES, 


Is the most complete in the country, 
comprising all sizes, kinds and prices. 


TET Tae HAND AND POWER 


MW) ORN 
) SHELLERS 


= In abundance. We are the sole agents 
for the celebrated 


a Moline Steel Plows, Black’s 
Gang Plows, and the 


Hawkeye Corn Cultivator on Wheels, &c. 


All of which we are prepared to warrant and sell low. Call and examine our stock and get 
Catalogue of Agricultural Implements. 


BLUNDEN, KOENIG & GO,, 


Western Agricultural Depot and Seed Store, 56 Second St. 
Saint Louis, Mo. 
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St. Louis Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 
[Established 1845, by Wm. M. Plant.] \ 
nae SIGN OF THE GILT PLOW..£ou 


NO. 25 NORTH MAIN STREET, 
BETWEEN CHESNUT AND PINESTS., 
Also, No. 208 NORTH FOURTH STREET (Fronting on two streets), & 204 BROADWAY, 


st. LOUIS, MO. 


PLANT & BROTHER, 


Wu. M. Pranrt.] |AurreD Puanr. 
Wholesale and Retail Dealers in and Manufacturers’ Agents for the Sale of 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINES, 


Leather and Rubber Belting, Hose, Steam Packing. 


HOWE’S STANDARD SCALES. j 
PEARCE’S PLANTATION COTTON SPINNERS. 
sa WOOL CARDING MACHINES, COACH SCREWS, STORE TRUCKS; .2ow 
CISTERN, DEEP WELL, ENGINE AND CHAIN PUMPS; &C. 


Krauser’s Improved Portable Cider Mill and Press. 


SUGAR CANE MILLS & JUICK EVAPORATORS., 
Cotton Gins, Hand and Power Corn Shellers. 
Smith’s Patent-Cast Cast-Steel] Plow. 

Deere’s Moline and Tobey & Anderson’s Peoria steel Plows. 
Sta&lrrTrords’ tire Sulky Cultivator, 
Sucker State 2-horse sulky Cultivator. 

Selby’s double check row CORN PLANTER. 


McGaffey’s double check row or drill Corn Planter.. Brown’s Ills. double check row Corn Planter 


Kirby's American: Iron Reaper and Mower. 
Hubbard’s 2-wheel hinge-bar Mower. 
Sulky and Revolving Horse Hay Rakes. 
Palmer's Excelsior Horse Hay Hoisting Fork. 
Palmer’s Revolving Hay Stacking Machine. 
Also, a full supply of Warranted Fresh and Genuine 
GARDEN, GRASS & OTHER SEEDS, growth of 1864. 
All of which we offer at the lowest possible CASH PRICES. 











agents, will be promptly and carefully filled. 
HUSMANN & MANWARING. 
Hermann, Sept. 1859. 





Call and get Illustrated Catalogue furnished Gratis. 
PLANT & BRO. 
<a 
ae 








‘St. Louis, Mo., May, 1865. 
CPSP 
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THE 


‘CHARTER OAK, 


“PLYMOUTH ROCK, 


Nt 


Cooking man 


FOR WOOD, 


FARMERS AND) - 
PLANTERS, 


Are made and. sold ncaa te ¥ the 
Jat «fio 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Manufacturers of 


COOKING & We. ATING 





Importers of and Dealers in 


Tin Plate, Sheet Iron and 
all kinds of Tinners’ Stock. 


Stove Dealers and Tinners can rely upon being 


supplied at the lowest rates. 
aaNet MANUFACTURING 
OMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 


Address 


Sep.—3mos. | 


Bayles & Bro., 


Carondeict, 
ST. LOUIS CO., MO., 





A 


a 
Oger a large and well-grown stock of 


FRUIT TREES, 


Comprising all of the best and well tested 
varieties of the 


APPLE, PEAR,‘PLUM,'! 


"PEACH, CHERRY, S&C.., 


An immense stock of 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 


Including 
WILSON’S ALBANY, 


MOYAMENSING, 
RUSSELL, 

BUFFALO, 
BALTIMORE SCARLET, 
AGRICULTURIST, 

And many other varieties of value. 
WILSON’S ALBANY and MOYAMENSING 

the two best market varieties, 





® 
A good stock of Native Hardy 


GRAPHS, 


Consisting of CONCORD, HARTFORD, PRO- 
LIFIC, NORTON’S VIRGINEA, TAYLOR, 
CLINTON, DELAWARE; &e.”" 


Deddriptive Catalogues ‘with prices, sent free 
toappiidants. | : p } I 0) 


‘BAYLES &. BRO. 


Oct. 15-2t Carondelet, Mo. 





aes pecially to the farmer, as it indicates the exact change 
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RURAL WORLD AND VALLEY FARMER. 


LPP OI 


HAZEN’S HORIZONTAL CANE MILL. 


Horizontal 


The. cane feeds more 
g into or gum- 


roved Horizontal 3 Roller 
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KINGSLANDS | & . FERGUSON, Corner of Second 
Cherry Streets, Saint Louis, Mo. 


’s Patent Imp 
, and think the advantages of a 


Mill will be apparent. to any one on examination. 
gin eOntact with the juice, as is the case in 


besides, the motion and capacity of the mill is 


Four Times Greater 


The journal are accessible and easile oiled and ad- 


pright, and costs no more than any other mill of same weight of 


regular and the juice flows from the roller without runnin 
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GATES’ IMPROVED CIDER. AND WINE MILI. 





ing an orch- 


So ee 


‘ 
ard or vineyard should have one. 


POWER. Every farmer hav 


We are making this popular Mill; itis preferred by those using 


SIMPLE, STRONG, AND OF GREAT 


them to any other in use, being very 


KINGSLANDS & FERGUSON, Corner of Second and 
Cherry Streets, Saint Louis, Mo. 








BAROMETERS & THERMOMETERS. 

I wish to announce to my friends and the readers 
of the “World” in particular, that I have just receiv- 
ed a lot of the above-named instruments. A barom- 
eter-is an indispensable article in every household, es 


in weather—and if he only knew the usefulness of the 
instrument, he would not hesitate to pay a small sam 
for an article that will save hundreds of dollars, 
Price, from $10 to $25. No. 114 Market St., 
apr. ly*30 JACOB BLATTNER, Optician, 


AUGUSTA NUASERY, 


ST. CHARLES, MO., 


BY 
C. T. MALLINCKRODT, 
FOR FALL 1865 and SPRING 1866. * 
The undersigned respectfully calls the ~at- 
tention of the public to his superior stock of 
Apple Trees, : 
Standard and Dwarf Peara, ‘ 
Cherries, Plums, Peaches, 
Quinces, Apricots, 
Nectarines, 
Gooseberries, Grape Vines, Blackberries, 
the Raspberries, Curranis, Strawberries, 








Roses and other flowering Shrubs. 


Also, mite gait ‘and Deciduous Ornamental 
rees and Plants. 


sep15—4t| e. is MALLINGK ROD, 


00,000 GRAPE VINES: 


Most all JapoHar layers ‘of Delaware, Norton's Vir-| 
| ginia,; Concord, Hartford,.and all the leading i 2) 
ties. For sale, very cheap. Send 3 cent stamp 
Catalogue. DR H. SCHROEDER, cepa) 











Illinois. [sep—4t) - 


—— 


GRAPE VINES. 

The undersigned have about 50,000 Grape Vines 
for sale, which they offer at reasonable rates,~ both 
wholesale and retail, and offer to give the usual com- 
mission to dealers, Their stock consists chiefly of 
Norton’s Seedling and Concord, but also have Herbe- 
mont, Clinton, Hartford Prolific, Cassady, Taylor’s 
Bullitt, Delawary Diana and Rebecca. Address 

EISENMAYExt & BRO., Mascoutah, St. Clair Co., 

Aug. 15, (1865. Illinois. 


WAN TED, a man that understands the work- 
ing of Hemp, and the Manufacture of Rope and 
Twine. For terms and particulars address, 
L. A. BEARDSLEY, 

Elkader, Clayton Co., Lowa. 


riggs & 


My Importation of HOLLAND BULBS, will 
arrive about the first of October, containing 
a splendid collection of 


Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocus, 





Sept.. 1—4t 





eSive : bus 
Narcissus, Jonquils, &e. 


I have also a very large stock of 


Grape Vines, 


as. CONCORD, HARTFORD PROLIFIC, 


Such 


|NORZON’S VIRGINIA SEEDLING, HERBE. 


MONT, TAYLOR’S.BULLIT, CATAWBA, CLIN- 
TON, and about thirty other varieties. Send your 
address for Catnlognas, 


. Henry Michel, 


No. 56 North Second St., Saint Louis, Mo., with 





Oct. I5. 
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we-OUR TERMS.-29 


Our readers will bear in mind that our terms 
are $2 per annum, $1 for six months; or four 
subscribers for one year $6, or forsix months $3. 
We shall always be glad to receive additions to 
our list at these rates. We are laboring hard 
to makea good paper for Western farmers, and 
will appreciate the efforts of our friends in ex- 


tending our circulation. 





DR. WHITTIER, 
Longer located in St. Louis than any 


other Chronic Disease Physician. Office 65 St 
Charles St,, one square south of Lindell Hotel, Saint 
Louis. All Ohronic, Virulent and Special Diseases 
treated. Hours, 8 A.M.to8 P.M. Confidential con- 
sultation free of charge. Call at office and receive 
Theory of Disease free. Communications by mail 
promptly answered. My Theory of all such diseases 
sentfree for two 3 cent stamps. [aply 


LAND PLASTER 


By the Barrel. 
PLANT & BRO., 
25 North Main St., Louis, Mo. 











ST. LOUIS WHOLESALE MARKET. 


Monpbay Evenine, October 9, 1865. 
TOBACCO—Sales 2 hhds frosted Ings at $3 90@4 


| Havana at 17@17}0; Cuba at 154 

















50.;6 factory do at $5 10@6 10; 4 planters’ do at 
$6 30@7; 9 common leaf at $8 to 11; 7 do medium 
shipping leaf at $12 50@14 25; 1 good do at $16 25; 
5 common manufacturing at $17 25@20 50, and 2 
medium do at $24 25 per 100 lbs. 

HEMP—Sales 116 bales fair undressed at $170; 170 
docommon to fair do at $165; 25 do dressed at $265@ 
270, and 74 do hackled tow at $160 per ton. 

COTTON—The market closed at about the follow- 
ing quotation: Good middling 55c; strict middling 
53¢e; middling 50c; low middling 46@48e, and good 
ordinary and repacked 483@45c. 

FLOUR—Sales included 50 bbls choice double ex- 
tra at $12; 140 do common do do at $9.75; 200 do 
fall single extra at $8 75; 520 do spring extra at $8@ 
8 25; 54 do spring super at $7 50@7 65 delivered; 
and 300 sacks extra at $4 25. 

WHEAT—Market stiff for the better grades, but 
rather easier for low grades. Sales included 789 sks 
extra choice at $2 75; 2,500 bushels choice white, pri- 
vate ; 1,550 do choice fall at $2 60@2 70; 2,000 sks 
prime and strictly prime at $2 40@2 57; 2,183 do 
good at $2 20@2 25; 421 do fair and goodat $1 90@ 
2 15; 1,240 do inferior and common fall at $1 45@ 
1 80; 378 do club at $1 724; and 166 do spring at 
$1 45 per bushel, 

CORN—Sales of 335 sacks white at 78¢, and 713 do 
mixed and yellow, part delivered, at 70c per bushel. 

OATS—Sales of 2,000 sacks, subject to@overnment 
inspection, and 400 do on their merits at 50c ; 488 do 
on their merits at 48@49c, and 600 do#at 47c per 
bushel. 

BARLEY—Sales 900 sacks choice spring at $1 10; 
210 do do at $1 05 and 294 do common do at 85c, sks 
returned. 

RYE—Sales of 200 to.250 sacks prime new exclu- 
ive of sacks at 674c@70c, and 66 do do at 82}c per 

ushel, including sacks. 

BUTTER—Sale of 15 pkgs common at 32c. 

HAY—A-lot of 50 bales good tight-pressed timothy 
was taken by a dealer at $17 perton. 

POTATOES—Sales 453 bbls choice Northern Ne- 
shannocks at $2 50@2 55 per bbl; 35 do Neshan- 
nocks at $235; 31 do Buckeyes at $2 25; 111 do 
choice Neshannocks at 80c per bushel; 141 sks do at 
774e ; 36 bbls Buckeyes at 75c; 1,000 sks prime mix- 
ed and Neshannocks at 70c; 400 do at 69c, and 237 
do Buckeyes at 67¢ per bushel. 

ONIONS—Sales of 206 sacks at 70c, and 100 do at 
65e per bushel, 

GREEN APPLES—Sales of 50 bbls choice at $5, 
and 386 do good and prime mixed at $4@4 75 per 


hel. 
DRIED APPLES—Sale 30 sacks good at $2 85 per 
bushel. 

HIbES—Dry flint hides were sold to-day at $16@ 
i7c, prices being unsetiled. We quote dry salted 
at 13c; green-salted at 7}c per Ib. 

WOOL—10 sacks tub-washed at 66@b7¢; 7 do do 
at 60c; 3 do unwashed at 393c; ldo do at39e; 5 do 
do at 384c, and 3 do do at 37c per lb. 

GROCERIES—Prime Porto Rieo sugar at 173c; 
16¢; Muscovado 
at 154@ 16te; fair to prime Rio Coffee at 293@32ke; 
skimmin @29¢e; shoice in small supply held 








Jat 33e; _pbiegscy 38@40c; rice, in tiercés, at 1240; 


in bags at I1}e; New York syrup molasses at 55@60c, 
and Hanna’s New Orleans syrup in bbls at $1; in 





BLUNDEN, KOENIG & CO., Western Agricultural 
| Depot. _ ; 


[Oct, 1-8t 


half bbls at $1 05, and in kegs at $1 10. 
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